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— abo that has rtad and dtligbttd 
in Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship can 
quite forget tbt magic efftcl of these simpU 
ofumng ■aords of Goethe's wondrous Iliad 
of Youth andPaisionf HHiatever hefatk 
IVitbtlm ve are assured tbat here are laid 
bare the secret springs of Life and Action 
abicb beginning ai the vtry heart of 
roraauee, broaden liki a great tidal river 
untroubled by sboals or shifting sands until 
its Hero stands justified of Experimct and 
attains to years of philosophic calm. And 
one recalls as well tbt great English con- 
temporarji of Goethe who, amidst all his 
insincerities tcbicb an actist life of pleasure 
entailed, yet bad the genius at bis command 
to limn for time and eternity the episode 
of Haidee — that white undying flower of 
Love — flung doom in the midst of the 
tumult and rabble rout of his Comidie 
bumaine. 

There are, confessedly, rare and strange 
diversities in the exploitation of Youthful 
Lave I Thirty years ago the original 
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that prictded tbim. UnUkt its magnififtnl 
foreriamer Mr. Gtorge Meriditb's Modem 
Love, tht somut-sequtHci bfff riprintcd 
deal! not in " tragic bittis ' ' and falls far 
short ofibt disailrous finali of tht Mrlitr 
potm which teavts two nobis lives itnohud 
in uller shipitrick. 

"Ksther is namtd' a jioitng man's Irag- 
idy' , and ' a true siorj) oftbi lartb' ,it tills 
a tale, ever old and nevs, of Ibe fall of 
man. . . . It ended as such things must 
end, and Ihe^oulb. grown man, and looking 
back on this youthful episode, can but regret 
that be arongtd bji anger a woman who 
was indeed a Manon Listatd — faiCe pour 
les pardons et non pour les sennenCs, as 
M. Armand Silveilrt has defined, once far 
all, Ibe exquisite faithless creature. ' Dear, 
passionate Esther, soulless but boa kind!' 
is bis epitaph on the grave of love." 

None the less an incomparable tenderness 
exhales from out tbe theme as developed in 

tdUiai fattoai thi complrlr Ktlmicatl Itxt tiving 
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tbtu somuls. If ffitfriJ Bltml bas wril- 
Im HolbtHg since that can compart viilb 
thtm, Ibff aould still pUad effictualfy 
against the oblivion of yaift Timt. For 
it is a prfitntmtnt of Passion abieb grasps 
tbt stcrtt of tbt 0vtf lasting cbarm of vark , 
■u far apart as Manon Lescaut and La 
Vie de Bohime, and Daudtl's Sappho, 
nen, — masltrpiec»s lacb and eoery of 
' Mutabli iovis and lotus ptrjursf', if yoH 
eboosi to call Ibim so, and ending as lbe)i 
all end in a balf sob, a poignant cry of 
pain bicxuat there arises out of the tn^Ued 
cbatice of "Desire a vision of tbt imtovelji 
and iom(j> later years. 

Tti itrmtml if life uui fMi, 
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BmI, wbUt I tdutd lit fvfilivc. 
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ESTHER: 

A YOUNG MAN'S TRAGEDY. 
I. 

WHEN is life other than a tragedy, 
Whether it is played in tears from the first see 
In sable robes and griefs mute pageantry, 

For loves that died ere they had ever been. 
Or whether on the edge of joys set keen. 

While all the stage with laughter is agog. 
Death stepping forward with an altered mien 

Pulls off his mask, and speaks the epilogue? 
Life is a play acted by dying men. 

Where, if its heroes seem to foot it well 
And go lighl-tongued without grimace of pain, 

Death will be found anon. And who shall tell 
Which part was saddest, or in youth or age, 
When the tired actor slops and leaves the stage ? 
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II. 

Yes, who shall tell the value of our tears, 

Whether we wept aright or idly grieved? 
There is a tragedy in unloved years, 

And in those passionale hours by love deceived,' 
In lips unkissed and hopes too soon bereaved. 

And youth's high courage which no strength could sav 
And manhood's web of fale by folly weaved, 

And grey-haired grief brought down into the grave. 
Who shall distinguish truly and be wise 

'Twiit grief and grief, 'twixt night and night ? The su 
Has its own sorrow and a voice that cries 

Louder than darkness of its joys undone, 
And pleads with that exceeding bluer cry, 
" I have tasted honey, and behold, I die I " 
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III. 

A little honey I Ay, a little awe«t, 

A little pleasure when the years were young, 
A joyous measure tiod by dancing feet, 

A tale of folly told by a loved tongue, — 
These are the things by which odt hearts ai« wrung 

More than by teais. Oh, I would lathec laugh. 
So I had not to choose snch tales among 

Which was most laughable. Man's nobler half 
Resents mete sorrow. I would rather sit 

With just the common crowd that watch the play 
And niock at harleqain and the clown's wit. 

And call it tiagedy and go my way. 
1 should not err, because the tragic part 
Lay not in these, but sealed in jay own heart. 
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IV. 

And lhu3 it is. Tlie tale I have to tell 

Is such another. He who reads shall find 
That which he brings to it of heaven or hell 

For his best recompense where mach is blind, 
A jeat-book or a sermon or mere wind, — 

Each as he may, — for life's least godly mirth 
la mingled strangely here with fate unkind. 

And this is a true story of the Earth. 
The passionate heart of youth with its desirea 

Is not all noble, and some baseness clinga 
For ever mixed with its eternal fires. 

Else were it single among human things. 
And all life's wisdom learns but this last plan. 
To jest at tears and weep man's miith and man. 
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1 had been an hour at Lyons. My bieath comes 

Fast when I think of it. An hour, no more, 
I trod those streets and listened to the drums. 

The mirth, the music, and the city's roar. 
And found no sermon for me in her stones. 

It was the evening of St. Martin's fair, 
And all the world, its working bees and drones. 

Had gone out to the quays in the sweet air. 
To taste that thing more sweet to human breath. 

Its own mad laughter at its own mad kind. 
" An hour of prayer," I mused. " for men of faith." 

Vet all these worshippers were only blind. 
And I, no whit less blind, among them went 
In search of pleasure for my punishment. 
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VI. 

Th« Lyons fair I In truth it vaa a heaven 

For idiers' eyes, a feast of cuiious things. 
Swings, roundabouts, and shows, the Champions Seven, 

Qramas of battles and (he deaths of kings. 
The whole Place d'Annes grown white as if with snow. 

With canvas booths arrayed in triple lines, 
And jugglers, lions, snakes from Mexico, 

Dancers on tight ropes, clowns and columbines. 
I went among them all with grave intent, 

I, too, to find it may be some delight. 
I was a boy and knew not what life meant. 

Nor what the pleasures were men seek in it. 
Only I knew that mingUng with that throng, 
I was a stranger a strange world among. 
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VII. 

I had made mjr round, as yet with little gain 

Of undiscoveted good in that gay place. 
I had sought my share of pleasure, but in vain. 

Laughter nas not for me, and hid her face. 
I had asked for mirth. The oracles were dumb. 

No sound of folly with her tinkling feet 
Had bid my own feet follow, and no home 

Was mine for merriment or mu^gs sweet. 
I had ceased to hope and almost ceased to seek, 

When, from the farthest booth of all, the bray 
Of brass and drums and fiddling and the shriek 

Of a dwarfs voice invited ine to stay. 
The crowd, aa scenting some more mirthful thing, 
Surged round that booth agape and wondering. 
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VIII. 

It was a booth no larger than the rest, . 

No loftier fashioned and no more subline, 
As poor a shrine as ever youth possessed 

In which to worship trulh revealed in time. 
Yet to my soul the mean remembiajice cUngs 

With aU the foUy of that far fair eve. 
And my pulse throbs with lost imaginings. 

And passion rises from its grave to grieve. 
Vain dreams, brute images ! and over all 

The shrill-voiced dwarf its hieiarch and pnest, 
Vaunting its praise, a pagan prince of Baal. 

It scared me as of some wild idol feast. 
"The Booth of Beauty," thus it was I read, 
Blazoned in scarlet letters overliead. 
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IX. 

1 stopped, I listened, and I entered in. 

With haU-a-dozen more, that sight to see. 
"The Booth of Beauty," 'twas a name of sin 

Which seemed to promise a new mystery. 
There was a crowd aJieady in the place, 

And 'twixt me and the stage, now darkly hid. 
The gathering evening had come down apace, 

And all was dim within and overspread. 
I know not by what instinct or mute proof 

Of Providence it was, but this is true. 
Even as I stepped 'neath that ignoble roof, 

A prescience warned me there of portents new 
And a voice spoke with no uncertain sound 
Warning me back as fiom ungodly ground. 
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Ad instant, just an instant, and no more, 

And it was gone, and I with eyes unsealed 
Saw the bald pageant stripped to its thought's core, 

And naked there to my scared eyes revealed. 
Upon a throne which filled the upper space 

Two female monsters sat, the first a girl 
Maiiced like a leopard with pied arms and face, 

And restless eyes aflame and teeth of pearl. 
Her as we ventured near, I heard awhile 

Say she was hungry, and a gleam like blood 
lighted her lips and died in a fierce smile. 

A woman's hand behind me in the crowd 
Clutched at my aim, and through the booth there went 
A shiver of half fear, half meniment. 
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XI. 

Beyond hei sm a. second inonster. She 

In shape and sense was undisguisedly real. 
An ox-eyed queen of fuU-fed majesty 

And giant height and comelineaa ideal. 
She too her tale related, as iras due. 

In measured tones, hei age, her birth, her name 
Bourgeois her parents, friends of order too. 

And good Imperialists of honest fame. 
Her age eighteen, her height seven feet, her waist 

An ell and more in its circumference, 
Her leg above the knee, and where was placed 

Its point of full development. , . . The sense 
Of the rest I lost, for laughing half aloud 
Again a, woman touched me in the crowd. 
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XII. 

She was a little woman dressed in black, 

Who stood on tiptoe with a childish air, 
Her face and figure hidden in a " sacqae," 

All but her eyes and forehead and dark haii 
Her brow was pate, but it was lit with light, 

And mirth flashed out of it, it seemed in ra.] 
A childish face, but wise with woman's wit. 

And something, too, pathetic in its gaze. 
In the bare dusk of that unseemly place 

I noted all, and this besides, a scar 
Which on her cheek had left a paler trace. 

It seemed to tell its tale of lose and war. 
That little scar I Doubt whispered of this on< 
Boy as I was, she had not lived a nun. 
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XIII. 

A second warning, nor unheeded. Yet 

The thought appealed to me as no strange thing, 
Pure though 1 was, that love impure had'set 

Its seal on that fair woman in her Spring. 
Her broken beauty did not mar her grace 

In toim or spirit. Nay, it rather moved. 
It seemed a natural thing for that gay face 

It should have known and .suiTered and been lovet 
It kindled in me, too, to view it thus, 

A mood of daring which was more than mine, 
And made my shamefaced heart leap valorous, 

And fired its courage to a zeal divine. 
AH this, in one short instant, as I gazed 
Into her eyes, admiring, yet amazed. 
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XIV. 

Me, too, she doubtless read. For, with her hand 

Raised as for help and pointing to a chair. 
She bade me, with a gesture, part command 

And patt entreaty, I would set her there. 
She could not see, she said, the Queen of Love 

My eyes so coveted, and laughed and l^d 
Upon my lips the fingers of her glove 

When 1 protested at the words she said. 
I hardly knew how it aU came about 

But did her bidding as she would, and she 
From her new vantage bore the humour out 

Aod mocked the more at each new mockery. 
And still she held my arm and I her dress, 
" Lest she should latO," she said, in waywardness. 
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Thus it began vith laughter. But anon 

The ox-eyed queen, who had resumed by rote 
The tale of her perfections one by one, 

Tumed-by some ominous chance towards the spot 
Where we two stood. " And take good note," said she, 

"AU here is honest beauty, Sesh and blood, 
As any in the world. Yet, if there be 

A doubt between you, let me maie it good. 
Which of you two will honour me so near 

As to prove the truth ? " My cheeks in spite of me 
Flamed in the dark, and I was seized with fear 

And a wild doubt lest mine the choice should be. 
The little woman on the chair began 
To shout aloud and bid me play the man. 
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XVI. 

Oh, 'ds a terrible thing in early youth 

To be assailed by laughter and mute shame, 
A terrible thing to be befooled forsooth 

By one's own foolish face betrayed in flame. 
The little traitor, when she saw me dumb, 

Went on to clap her hands, till all and each, 
Took up the jest and called on me to come 

And prove my courage in the manly breach. 
The imperious queen stood wailing for me there. 

Pointing and beckoning, and the crowd closed in 
Under the cover of a wilder air 

From the brass band, the darkness and the din, 
I know not how it was, with shame all red, 
I broke from her away and turned and fled. 
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XVII. 

I Bed into the bosom of the night, 
Leaving the Fair behind me. I had need 

Of the sweet healing darkness to my sight, 

Aa a bruise needs a poultice. And in speed 
I went thus half through Lyons, loath to win 

Back to the crowd, and doubly loth to go 
Thus foolishly transfigured to my inn. 

Strange fateful night I Even to this hour 'tis so. 
Night in a city with the distant hum 

Of laughing crowds, the silence of strange streets. 
My own mute footfalls and the redolent gloom 

Of oil-lit thresholds brings it back and cheats 
My sorrow still to the last dreams of good 
I dreamed tliat evening in my sohtude. 
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xviir. 

If I have since done evil in my life, 

I was not bom for evil. This I know. 
My Boul was a tiling pure from sensual strife. 

No vice of the blood foredoomed me to this w 
I did not love coimption. Beauty, truth. 

Justice, compassion, peace with God and man, 
These were my laws, the instincts of my youth. 

And bold me still, conceal it as I can, 
I did not love corruption, nor do love 

I find it ill to ha.le and ill to grieve. 
Nature deugned me for a life above 

The mere discordant dieams in which I live. 
If I now go a beggar on the Earth, 
I was a saint of Heaven by right of birth. 
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XIX, 

You know the stoty of my birth, the nama 

Which I inherited for good and ill, 
The secret of my father's fame and shame. 

His tragedy and death on that datk hill. 
You know at least what the norid knows or knei 

For time has taken half the tookers-on. 
As it took him, and leaves his followers few, 

And those that loved him scarce or almost non 
To me, his son, there had remained the story. 

Told and retold by her who knew it best. 
A mystery of love, perhaps of gloiy, 

A heritage to hold and a bequest. 
Ah, how it loved him, that sad woman's heart. 
What faitb was hers and what a martyr's part 1 
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XX. 

Nor later, when with her my childhoixl died. 

Was life less sealed to me. The Church became 
My guardian next and mother deified. 

Who lit within me a more subtle flame 
Of constancy, and clothed me in her mood. 

No sound, no voice within that sanctuary 
Told me of common evil. Unsubdued 

And vast and strange, a thing from which to flee. 
The world lay there without us. We within, 

Fenced in and folded safe in our strong home, 
Knew nothing of the sorrow and the sin. 

'Tis no small mattei to have lived in Rome, 
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XXI. 

Thus through these griefs I had been set apart, 

As for a double priesthood. Life to me, 
In those first moments when I probed my heart. 

Less an enchantress seemed than enemy. 
My knowledge of the world had nothing human. 

I saw Mankind a tribe, my natural foe. 
Which I must one day battle with, and Woman, 

Ah I Woman was a snare I did not know. 
Indeed, it may be that already hope 

Knocked at my soul with tales it dared not own 
Of woman's kindness in my horoscope. 

Man, only man I feared with eyes bent down, 
Man the oppressor, who with pale lips curled 
Sheds blood in the high places of the world. 
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XXII. 

My childhood, then, had passed a mystery 

Shrouded by death, my boyhood a shut thing. 
The passion of my soul as it grew free 

With growing youth, a bird with broken wing, 
Knew nothing of its strength to dare or do, 

Or, if it dreamed of battle still to come, 
That was its secret hidden in the blue 

Of life's great vault of tears which was its doom, 
A duty of revenge some day for blood. 

Enough I You know I held me from the press 
To whom base things are nothing, that I stood 

Parted from this world's weekday wickedness 
By a whole legend of romance sublime, 
Perhaps by the dead virtue of a, crime. 
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I linger on the threshold of my youth. 

If you could see me now as then I waa, 
A fair-faced frightened boy with eyes of truth 

Scared at the world yet angry at its lawa, 
Plotting all plots, a blushing Cataline 

Betrayed by his own cheeks, a misanthrope 
In love with all things human and divine, 

The very fool of fortune and high hope, 
You would deny you knew me. Oh, the days 

Of our absurd first manhood, rich in force, 
Rich in desire of happiness and praise 

Vet impotent in its heroic course. 
And all for lack of that one worthless thing, 
Knowledge of life and love and suffering I 
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At such an houi indeed of youth's first mom, 

There is a heaving of the soul in pain, 
A mighty labour as of joys unborn, 

Which grieves it and disquiets it in Tain. 
The soul is scared at her own lack of peace. 

Her cradle song is mute, and she has fled 
From her old life as to a wilderness. 

She finds herself awake and without bread. 
"Tis then the body, her new counsellor. 

Speaks in her eaj, and still with eloquence 
Pleads for more action, and his voice to her 

Is sweet with love, and sadly she consents- 
There is a day of youth which needs must come 
When each must leam his life and leave his home. 
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The summer I had passed in my own fashion 

High in the Alps, a proselyte to toil. 
I was released and free, and spent my passion 

On the bare rocks as on a fruitful soil. 
[ had soothed my soul with labour, and its lire 

Borne to those naked heights where I unfurled 
My flag with new ambitions, high and higher 

Even to the last bleak oulposts of the woWd. 
My soul had needed courage, and behold 1 

Here in these battles with the hosts of air 
And rock and snow and storm she had grown bold 

And proved her temper for the coming war. 
This was her gain, the strife she must engage 
With physical fear, her childhood's heritage. 
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A glorious triumph. On that day of dajrs 

When, standing on the summit's utmost edge 
Of my first mountain-top, I viewed the maze 

Wliich I had travelled upwards, ledge on ledge. 
And all tliat wildemess of rock and plain 

Rolled at my feet, and, when with heel fast set 
On Nature's neck, I knew the giant slain, 

Hjr Ihiall, my prisoner, on the parapet, 
I was transfigured. Slowly in me rose 

The throb of courage as a sense new bom. 
■' Even man," I cried, " man's self, my foe of foes. 

The phantom of my fears, shall feel my scorn 
Vet in a nobler war." And trembling then 
I seemed to stand, I too, a man with men. 
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H'~pHE longtr I amitmplaft human lift 
1 Ibt mor* I btliiv* that iw must 
giv4 it, for mliusus and pidgis, IroHf and 
Pity, tvtm as tbt Eg^ptiaia moitd ovtr 
thnr dtad Ibt Goddttsts Ins Mid Ntpblit. 
Irony and Pity art tao good coimstllors. 
Tb* ont sndlis and makts lift amiabli ; 
tbt olbtr xBttfs and makts it sacrtd. Tbt 
iroar nbicb I itnokt is not eruel. It mocks 
nalbtr loot nor btautji. It is gentU and 
Idttd. Us laugb calms angtr ; and it Uaahis 
MS to smiU at nidttd mtn and fools wbom, 
miboul it, vt nu'gbt boot tbt tntakntss to 
bat*." • 

Ont eoHld go vtiyifar afitid btfort find- 
ing anoibtr opinion xebieb so ftdlji ats fortb 
tbt ptculiar mtrits of abat assuridfy jbos 
not in tbt mind of its tHitingitisbtd aulbor 
to wit, a colUct4on of fourtttn tssays by 
Dr. Axtl Muntbt, tnlitUd Vaguies, (Lon- 
don, 1898,) a litllt book knoten only to 
ftm rtadirs on Ibis sidt tbt AlUmtie, but 
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nirW^ dtstrving of tmicb widtr drculatioH. 
As for tbt author ptrsi»uUlj> un must s*tk 
for bim in a foretord wbicb bt dtclarss is 
qfftrtd " itisttad of a priface" btgging us 
to btlievt that "bi wbo bas wriltm lt*st 
pagis is no autbor." Tbal for a scor» of 
ytars Dr. Muatbt pracUctd midicait m 
Romi and Paris, and, still earlier, ik 
NapUs, xcas an acfivi bilptr during tbf 
grtat Tlagu* ravages in 1884; that as 
friend and pfysician bt bas sustained 
intime rilaUom tcitb rich and poor, peas- 
ant and poet, artist and ar/ist's model; tbat 
in brief bets a wbolt-bearted lover of man 
and beast, and a true confrM of Dr. John 
Broom and our own and onlji Autocrat, are 
some of tbt things revealed §» bis all loo 
fell published works* 

From Vagaries 3 v)e have chosen itBO 
themes, old vet made forever nem to the 
heart by their delicate rehandling. 

1 Oni eticr tcok traaUalldf rOK Ibi CniHii (?) 
ii tnlMid Letter! fniDi ■ Mouising Cit; {Latdam, 
iSSj I) t luoad tditnn appural i> iBjpfl. 

3 Vmguita was vrritUn iu Engliib and portiomt 
first ianu oat in Bbckvooil'l ami Mulray'i Mipi- 
linc. 

Fob APRIL: 

Four Selections from tbe 

Prose ahd Poetrv of George Eliot. 
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FOR THOSE WHO LOVE MUSIC. 

IHAD engaged him by the year. Twice a 
neek he came and went through his 
whole repertoire, and lately, out of sympa- 
thy for me, he would play the Miserere of 
the Travalari, which waa his show piece, 
twice over. He stood there in the middle 
of the street looking steadfastly up at my 
windows while he played, and when he had 
finished he would take otf his hac with a 
"Addio Signorl" 

It is well known that the barrel-organ, 
like the violin, gets a fuller and more sym- 
pathetic tone the older it is. The old artist 
had an excellent instrument, not of the 
modem noisy type which imitates a whole 
orchestra with flutes and bells and beats 
Of drums, but a melancholy old-fashioned 
barrel-organ which knew how to lend a 
dreamy mystery to the gayest allegretto, 
and in whose proudest tempo di Marda 
there sounded an unmistakable undertone 
of resignation. And in the tenderer pieces 
of the repertoire, where the melody, muffled 
and staggering like a cracked old human 
voice, groped its way amongst the rusty 
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pipes of the treble, then there was a trem- 
bling in the bass like suppressed sobs. Now 
and then the voice of the tired organ failed 
it completely, and then the old man would 
resignedly turn the hajidle during some bars 
of rest more touching in theii eloquent 
silence than any music. 

True, the instrument was itself very 
expressive, but the old man had surely his 
share in the sensation of melancholy which 
came over me whenever I heard his music. 
He had his beat in the poor quarter behind 
the Jardin des Flantes, and many times 
during my solitary rambles up there had I 
stopped and taken my place among the 
scanty audience of ragged street boys which 
surrounded him. 

We made acquaintance one misty dark 
autumn day. I sat on a bench under the 
fading trees, which in vain had tried to deck 
the gloomy square with a little summer, 
and now hopelessly suffered their leaves to 
fall; and, like a melancholy accompaniment 
to my dreamy thoughts, the old banei-organ 
in the slum close by coughed out the aria 
from the last act of the Traviata; "Addio 
del paasato bei sogni ridenti I " 
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I startled as the music stopped. The old 
man had gone through his whole i^pettoire, 
3,nd after a despairing inspection of his 
audience he resignedly tucked the monkey 
under his cloak and prepared to depart. I 
have always liked bajrel-organs, and 1 have 
a sufficiently coirect eat to distinguish good 
music from bad; so I went up and thanked 
him and asked him to play a little longer, 
unless he was too tired in the arm. I am 
afraid he was not spoiled by praise, for he 
looked at me with a sad, incredulous expres- 
sion which pained me, and with an almost 
shy hesitation he asked me if it was any 
spedal piece I wished to hear. I left the 
choice to the old man. After a mysteriouB 
manipulation with some screws under the 
organ, which was answered from its depths 
by a half-smothered groan, he began slowly 
and with a certain solemnity to turn the 
handle, and with a friendly glance at me, he 
said, "Questo i ptr gli amki," ' 

It was a tune I had not heard him play 
before, but I knew well the sweet old mel- 
ody, and half aloud 1 searched my memory 

I " Thii ii for brltndi." 
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FOR TH03B WHO LOVE MUSIC 

for the notds of perhaps the finest folk-song 

of Naples: 

" Fnwsna che luciia e mb non lace 
Scpi' t a Neriiu ml* >bce nulita 
S' ifFuck li krIU e me to dice : 
NcDnelli toji t morta e i' i atema 



He looked at me with a shy interest while 
be played, and when he had ftnished he 
bared his gray head ; I also raised my hat, 
and thus our acquaintance was made. 

It was not difficult to see that times were 
hard — the old man's clothes were doubtful, 
and the pallor of poverty lay over his with- 
ered features, where 1 read the story of a 
long life of failure. He came from the 
mountains around Monte Cassino, so he 
informed me, but where the monkey hailed 
from I never quite got to know. 

Thus we met from time to time during 
my rambles in the poor quarters. Had I a 
moment to spare I stopped for a while to 
listen to a tune or two, as I saw that it 
gratified the old man, and ^ce I always 
carried a tump of sugar in my pocket for 
any dog acquaintance 1 might pos^bly meet. 
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FOB THOSB WHO l^TE MUSIC 

I soon made friends nith the monkey aUo. 
The relations between fhe bttle monkey and 
her impresario ivere unusually cordial, and 
this notwithstanding that she had completely 
fsdled to fulfil the expectations 'which had 
been founded upon her — she had never 
been able to learn a single trick, the old man 
told me. Thus all attempts at education 
had long ago been abandoned, and she sat 
there huddled together on het barrel-organ 
and did nothing at all. Her face was sad, 
like that of most animals, and her thoughts 
were far away. But now and then she woke 
up fiom her dreams, and her eyes could 
then take a suspicious, almost malignant 
expression, as they lit upon some of the 
street boys who crowded round her tribune 
and tried to pull her tail, which stuck out 
from her Uttle gold-laced garibaldi. To me 
she was always very amiable ; confidently 
■he laid her wrinkled hand in mine and 
absently she accepted the little attentions I 
was able to offer her. She was very fond 
of sweetmeats, and burnt almonds were, in 
her opinion, the most delectable thing in the 

Since the old man had once recognised 
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hU mnsical friend on a balcony of the H6tel 
de t'Avenir, he often came and played tinder 
my windows. Later on he became engaged, 
as already said, to come regularly and play 
twice a week, — it may, perhaps, appear 
superfluous for one who was studying medi- 
cine, but the old man's terms were so small, 
and you know I have always been so fond 
of music. Besides it was the only recreation 
at hand — I was working hard in the Hotel 
de I'Avenir, for I was to take my degree in 
the spring. 

So passed the autumn, and the hard time 
came. The rich tried on the new winter 
fashions, and the poor shivered with the 
cold. It became more and more difficult for 
well-gloved hands to leave the warm muS 
or the fur-lined coat to take out a copper 
for the beggar, and more and more desper- 
ate became the struggle for bread amongst 
the problematical existences of the street. 
Before hopelessly-closed windows small 
half-frozen artistes gave concerts in the 
courtyards; unnoticed resounded the most 
telling pieces of the ri^pertoire about La 
hella NafBli and Santa Zufu, while stiffened 
fingers twanged the mandoline, and the little 
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sister, shivering with cold, banged the tam- 
bourine. In vain the old street-singer sang 
with hoarse pathos the song about La 
Gioire and La Pairie^ and in vain my friend 
pla}«d that piece fier gii am ici — thicker and 
thicker fell the snowflakes o^er the humbly- 
bared heads, and scarcer and scarcer fell the 
coppers into the outstretched hats. 

Now and then I came across ray friend, 
and we always had, as before, a kind word 
for one another. He was now wrapped up 
in an old Abtuzzi cloak, and I noticed that 
the greater the cold became the faster did 
he turn the handle to keep himself w a r m; 
and towards December the Miserere itself 
was performed in allegretto. 

The monkey had now become civilian, 
and wrapped up her little tiiin body in a 
long ulster such as Englishmen wear; but 
the was fearfully cold notwithstanding, andi 
fo^etful of all etiquette, more and more 
often she jumped from the barrel-organ and 
crept in under the old man's cloak. 

And while they were suffering out there 
in the cold I sat at home in my cosy, warm 
room, and instead of helping them, I foi^ot 
all about them, more and more taken up as 
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1 was with my coming examination, with no 
thought but for myself. And then one day 
I suddenly left my lodgings and removed 
to the Hotel Dieu to take the place of a 
comrade, and weeks passed before I put my 
toot out of the hospital, 

I temember it so well, it was the very 
New Veai's Day we met each other again, 
I was crossing the Place de Notre Dame, 
mass was just over, and the people were 
streaming out of the old cathedral. As 
usual, a raw of beggars were standing 
before the door, imploring the charity of 
the church-goers. The severe winter had 
increased their number, and besides the 
usual beggars, cripples and blind, who were 
always by Ihe church porch, reciting in loud 
voices the history of their misery, there 
Stood a silent rank of Poverty's accidental 
recruits — poor fellows whose daily bread 
had been buried under the snow, and whose 
pride the cold had at last benumbed. At the 
farther end, and at some distance from the 
others, an old man stood with bent head and 
outstretched hat, and with painful surprise 1 
recognised my friend in his threadbare old 
eoat without the Abruzzi cloak, without the 
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barrel-oigan, without the monkey. My first 
impulse was to go up to him, but an uneasy 
feeling of I do not know what held me back ; 
I felt that I blushed and I did not move 
from my place. Every now and then a 
passer-by stopped for a moment and made 
as if to search his pocket, but I did not see 
a single copper fall into the old man's hat. 
The place became gradually deserted, and 
one beggar after another trotted oS with his 
little earnings. At last a child came out of 
the church, led by a gentleman in mourn- 
ing; the child pointed towards the old man, 
and then ran up to him and laid a silver coin 
in his hat. The old man humbly bowed his 
head in thinlts, and even I, with my unfor- 
tunate absent-mindedness, was very nearly 
thanking the little donor also, so pleased 
was I. My friend carefully wrapped up the 
predous gift in an old pocket-handkerchief, 
and stooping forward, as if still carrying the 
barrel-organ on his back, he walked off. 

I happened to be quite free that morning, 
and, thinking that a little walk before lunch- 
eon could do me no harm after the hospital 
air, I followed him at a short distance across 
the Seine. Once or twice I nearly caught 
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him up, and a.11 but tapped him on the shoul- 
der, with 1 "Buon giomo, Don Gaetano ?" 
Yet, wlthoat exactly knowing why, I drew 
back at Ihe last moment and let him get a 
few paces ahead of me again. 

An icy wind blew straight against us, 
and I drew my fur cloak closer round me. 
But just then it suddenly struck me to ask 
myself why, after all, it was I who owned 
such a warm and comfortable fur cloak, 
whilst the old man who tramped along in 
front of me had only a threadbare old coat ? 
And why was it for me that luncheon was 
waiting, and not for him? Why should I 
have a good blazing fire burning in my cosy 
room, while the old man had to wander 
about the streets the whole day long to find 
his food, and in the evening go home to his 
miserable garret and, unprotected against 
the cold of the winter night, prepare for the 
next day's stru^le for bread P 

And it suddenly dawned upon me why I 
had blushed when I saw him at Notre Dame, 
and why I could not make up my mind to 
go and speak to him^I felt ashamed before 
this old man, I felt ashamed at life's unmer- 
ited generosity to me and its severity to him. 
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I felt !is if X had taken something from 
him which I ought to restore to him; and 
I began to wonder whether it might be 
the fur coat. But I got no further in my 
meditations, for the old man stopped and 
looked in at a shop window. We had just 
crossed the Place Maubert and turned into 
the BouIevaTd SI. Germain ; the boulevard 
was full of people, so that, without being 
noticed, 1 could approach him quite close. 
He was standing before an elegant confec- 
tioner's shop, and to my surprise he entered 
without hesitation, I took up my position 
before the shop window, alongside some 
shivering street arabs who stood there, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the unat- 
tainable delicacies within, and I watched 
the old man carefully untie his pocket-hand- 
kerchief and lay the little girl's gift upon 
the counter. I had hardly time to draw 
back before he came out with a red paper 
bag of sweets in his hand, and with rapid 
steps he started off in the direction of the 
Jardin des Flantes. 

I was very much astonished at what I 
had seen, and my curiosity made me follow 
him. He slackened his pace at one of the 
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little alums behind HSpital de !a Pitie, and I 
saw him diBa.ppeaF into a dirty old bouse. 
I w^ted outside a minute or two, and then 
I groped my way through the pitch-dark 
enlrance, climbed up a filthy staircase, and 
found a door slightly ajar. An icy, dark 
room, in the middle three ragged little chil- 
dren crouched together around a hali-extinct 
brazier, in the comer the only furniture in 
the room — a clean iron' bedstead, with 
cmcifis and rosary hung on the wall above 
it, and by the window an image of the 
Madonna adorned with gaudy paper flowers ; 
I was in Italy, in my poor, exiled Italy. 
And in the purest Tuscan the eldest sister 
infonned me that Don Gaetano lived in the 
garret. I went up there and knocked, but 
no one answered, so I opened the door 
myself. The room was brightly lit up by a 
blazing fire. With his back towards the 
door. Don Gaetano was on his knees before 
the stove busy heating a little saucepan 
over the fire, beside him on the floor lay an 
old mattress with the well-known Abruzzi 
cloak thrown over it, and close by, spread 
out on a newspaper, were various delicades 
— an orange, walnuts, and raisins, and 
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there also nas the red paper bag. Don 
Gaelano dropped a lump of sugar into the 
saucepan, stirred it with a stick, and in a 
persuasive voice I heard him say, " Cht 
billa roba, cht bella roba, quanio i buOHO 
qtuita latlt con lo mcchtro I Non /lofl J* 
anima mia, adtsto siame pronti I " ' 

A slight rustling was heard beneath the 
Abnizzi cloak, and a black little hand was 
stretched out towards the red papet bag. 

"Prima il lalle, prima illatte," admonished 
the old man. "A'animparla^piglioluuffa,"* 
he repented, and took a big burnt almond 
out of the paper bag ; the little hand disap- 
peared, and a crunching was heard under 
the cloak. Don Gaetano poured the warm 
milk in a saucer, and then he carefully lifted 
up a coiner of the cloak. There lay the 
poor little monkey with heaving breast and 
eyes glowing with fever. . Her face had 
become so small, and her complexion was 
ashy gray. The old man took her on his 
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knees, and tenderly as a mother he poured 
some spoonfuls of the warm milk into her 
mouth. She looked with indifferent eyes 
tOwa.rds the delicacies on the table, and 
absently she let her fingers pass through 
her master's beard. She was so tired that 
she could haidly hold her head up, and now 
and then she coughed so that het thin little 
body trembled, and she pressed both her 
hands to her temples. Don Gaetano shook 
his head sadly, and carefully laid the little 
invalid back under the cloak. 

A feeble blush spread over the old man's 
face as he caught sight of me. 1 told him 
that I had happened lo be passing by just 
as he was entering his house, and that I 
took Che liberty of following him upstairs in 
order to bid him good-morning and to give 
him my new address, in the hope that he 
would come and play to me as before. I 
involuntarily looked round for the barrd- 
organ as I spoke, and Don Gaetano, who 
understood, informed me that he no longer 
played the organ — he sang. I glanced at 
the precious pile of wood beside the fire- 
place, at the new blanket that hung before 
the window to keep out the draught, at the 
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delicacies on the newspaper — and I ^so 
understood. 

The monkey had been ill three weeks — 
lafcbbre, explained the old man. We knelt 
one at each side of the bed, and the sick 
animal looked at me with her mute piayer 
(or help. Her nose was hot, as it is with 
sick children and dogs, her face wrinkled 
like that of an old, old woman, and her eyes 
had got quite a human expression. Her 
breathing was so short, and we could hear 
how it rattled in her throat. The diagnosis 
was not difficult^she had consumption. 
Now and again she stretched out her thin 
arms as if she implored us to help her, and 
Don Gaetano thought that she did so 
because she wished to be bled.' I would 
willingly have given in in this case, although 
opposed in principle to this treatment, if I 
had thought it possible that any benefit 
could have been derived from it; but I 
knew only too well how unlikely this was, 
and I tried my best to make Don Gaetano 

I The lower duH> in Italy ilill use bleeding for M 
kindi of dEacMeip and Ihit treatment la also extended 
toaninuls. 1 Voev a monkey Ln Naples who wjisbled 
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understand it. Unhappily I did nol Icnow 
myself what there was to be done. I had 
at that time a friend amongst the keepers of 
the monltey-houae in the Jardin des Plantes, 
and the same night he came with me to 
have a look at her ; he said that there was 
nothing to be done, and that there was do 
hope. And he was right. For one week 
more the fire blazed in Don Gaetano's 
garret, then it was left to go out, and it 
became cold and dark as before in the old 

True, he got his barrel-oi^an out from the 
pawn-shop, and now and then a copper did 
fall into his hat also. He did not die of 
starvation, and that was about all he asked 
of life. 

So the spring came and I left Paris ; 
and God knows what has become of Don 
Gaetano. 

If you happen to hear a melancholy old 
barrel-organ in the courtyard, go to the 
window and give a penny to the poor errant 
musician — perhaps it is Don Gaetano I If 
you find that his organ disturbs you, try 
if you like it better by making him stand a 
little farther off, but don't send him away 

So 
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with harshness t He has to hear so many 
hard words as it is; why should not we 
then be a little kind to him — we who love 
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RAFFAELLA. 

THE picture was con^dered one of the 
very best in the whole Salon, and 
the young painter's name was on every 
one's lips. It was always surrounded by a 
group of admirers, fasdnated by its beauty. 
She lay there on a couch of purple, and 
around her loveliness there fell as it were a 
shimmer from life's May-sun. ReSned art- 
critics had settled her age to be at most 
sixteen. There was still something of the 
enchanting grace of the child in her slender 
iimbs, and it was as if a veil of innocence 
protected her. 

Who was she, the fair sleeper, (he shap- 
ing of whose features was so noble, the 
harmony of whose limbs was so perfect ? 
Was it true, what rumour whispered, that 
the original of the dazzling picture bore one 
of the greatest names of France, that a 
high-bom beauty of Faubourg St. Germain 
had, unknown to the man, allowed the 
artist to behold the ideal he had sought for 
but never found ? Who was she ? 

The doctor had stood there for a while 
listening to the murmur of pr^se which 
bore witness to the young pater's triumph, 
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and slowly making his way through the 

fashionable crowd he approached the exit- 
He stopped there for a moment or two 
watching one carnage after another roll 
down the Champs Elys^es, and then he 
wandered away across Place de la Concorde 
and entered the Boulevard St. Germain. 
The clock struck seven as he passed St. 
Germain des Piis and he hastened his steps, 
for he had a long way still to go. He 
turned into one of the small streets near 
the Jardin des Plantes, and it soon seemed 
as if he had left Paris behind him. The 
streets began to darken, and narrowed into 
lanes, the great shops shrank into small 
booths, and the caf^s became pot-houses. 
Fine coats became more and more rare, 
and blouses more numerous. It was nearly 
eight o'clock, just theatre time down on the 
brilliant boulevards, and up here groups of 
workmen wandered home after the day's 
toil. They looked tired and heavy-hearted, 
but the work was hard, already by six in the 
morning the bell was rung in the manufac- 
tories and workshops, and many of them 
had had an hour's walk to come there. 
Here and there stood a ragged figure with 
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outstretched hand, he carried no inscnption 
on his breast telling how he became blind, 
he did not recite one word of the story of 
liis misery — he did not need to do thit 
here, for those that gave him a sou were 
poor themselves, and most of them had 
known what it meant to be hungry. 

The aUeys became dirtier and dirtier, and 
heaps of sweepings and refuse were left in 
the filthy gutters ; it did not matter so much 
up here where only poor people lived. 

The doctor entered an old tumble-down 
house, and groped his way up the slippery 
dark stairs as high as he could go. An 
old woman met him at the door — -he was 
expected. "Zitta, litial" (hush, hush), said 
the old woman, with her fingers on her lips ; 
"she sleeps." And in a whisper la nonna 
(the grandmother) reported how things had 
been going on since yesterday. Raifaella 
had not been delirious in the night, she had 
Iain quite still and calm the whole day, only 
now and then she had asked to see the 
child, and a short while ago she had fallen 
asleep with the little one in her arms. Did 
il signor Dottore wish to wake her up f No, 
that he would not do. He sal himself down 
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in nlence beside the old woman on the 
bench. They were very good friends these 
two, and he knew well the sad story of the 
family. 

They were from St. Germano, the village 
up amongst the mountains half way between 
Rome and Naples, whence most of the 
Italian models came. They had arrived in 
Paris barely two years ago with a number of 
men and women from their neighbourhood. 
RafTaella's mother had caught la/ibbre and 
died at H6tel Dieu a couple of months after 
their arrival, and the old woman and the 
grandchild had bad to look after themselves 
alone in the foreign city. 

And Raffaella had become a model like 
the others. 

And a young artist painted her picture. 
He painted her beautiful girlish head, he 
painted her young bosom. And then fell 
her poor clothes, and he painted her maiden 
loveliness in its budding spring, in the 
innocent peace of the sleeping senses. She 
was the butterfly-winged Psyche, whose lips 
Eros has not yet kissed; she was Diana's 
nymph who, tired after hunting, unfastens 
her chiton and, unseen by mortal eyes. 
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bathes her maiden limbs in the hidden 
forest lake; she was the fair Diyad of the 
grove who falls asleep on her bed of flowers. 

His last picture was ready. Fame entered 
the young artist's studio, and a ruined child 
went out from it. 

They separated like good friends, he wrote 
down her address with a piece of charcoal 
on the wall, and she went to pose to another 
painter. So she went from studio to studio, 
and her innocence protected her no longer. 

One day the old grandmother stood hum- 
bly at the door of the fashionable studio, 
and told between her sobs that Raffaella 
was about to become a mother. Ah yes I 
he remembered her well, the beautiful girl, 
and he put some pieces of gold iu the old 
woman's hand and promised to try to do 
something for her. And he kept his word. 
The same evening he proposed to his com- 
rades to make a collection for Rafiaella'a 
child, and he assumed that there was no 
one who had a right to refuse. There was 
no one who had the right to refuse. They 
all gave what they could, some more and 
gome less, and more than one emptied his 
parse into the hat which went round for 
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Raffaella's child. They all thought it was 
such a pity for her, the beautiful girl, to 
have had auch bad luck. They wondered 
what would become of her, she might of 
course continue to be a mode], but never 
would she be the same as before. The 
sculptors all agreed that the beautiful lines 
of the hip could never stand the trial, and 
the painters knew well that the eiqui^te 
delicacy of her colouring was lost for ever. 
The child would of course be put out to 
nurse in the country, and the money col- 
lected was enough to pay for a whole year. 
And it was not a bad idea either to beg 
their friend, that foreign doctor, who vras so 
fond of Italians, to give an eye to Raifaella, 
he might perhaps be useful in many future 
contingencies. 

And the doctor, who was so fond of 
Italians, had often been to see her of hite. 
Raffaetla had been to ill, so ill, she had 
been delirious for days and nights, and this 
was the first quiet sleep she had had for a 
long time. 

No, the doctor certainly did not wish to 
wake her up ; he sat there in silence beside 
the old gfandmother, deep in thought. He 
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was (hmking of Raffaella's story. It was 
not new to him, that story, the Italian poor 
quarter had more than once told it him, and 
he had often enough read it in books. It 
seemed to him that what he saw in life wag 
far simpler and far sadder than what he lead 
in books. No[ was there in Rafiaella'g story 
anything very unusual or very sensational, 
no great display of feeling either of eottow 
or desp^, no accusations, no threat for 
vengeance, no attempt at suicide. Every. 
thing had gone so simply in such everyday 
fashion. It was not with head erect and 
flaming eyes that the old grandmother had 
stood before him who was guilty of the 
child's fall, but in humble resignation she 
had stopped at the door and sobbed out their 
miseiy, and when she left she had prayed 
the Madonna to reward him for his charity. 
The poor old woman had her reasons for this 
— she could not carry her head erect, for life 
had long unce bent her neck under the yoke 
of daily toil; her eyes could not flame with 
menace, for they had too often had to beg 
for bread. She knew not how to accuse, for 
she herself had been condemned unheard to 
oppression; she knew not how to demand 
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justice, for life had meant for her one long 
endurance of wrongs. Her path had lain 
through darkness and misery, sh« had seen 
so little of life's sunlight, and her thoughts 
had grown so dim under her furrowed brow. 
She was dull, dull as an old worn-out beast 
of burden. 

And the seducer, he was perhaps after all 
not more of a blackguard than many others. 
He had done what he could to atone for 
a fault, which from his point of view was 
hardli/ to be considered so very great, he 
had provided for a whole year for a child 
which he said was none of his — what could 
he do more t He had asked the doctor if 
he knew of any virtuous models, and the 
doctor had answered him, " No," for neither 
did he know of any virtuous models. 

And Raffaella had borne her degradation 
as she had home her poverty, without 
billemess and without despair; she wept 
sometimes, but she accused no one, neither 
herself nor him who had injured her. She 
was resigned. Authors believe that it is so 
easy to jump into the Seine or to take a 
dose of laudanum, but it is very difficult. 
Raffaella was a daughter of the people, no 
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culture had entered into her thought-world, 
either with its light or its shadow, she was 
far too natural even to think of such a thing. 

He who was cultured had brought for- 
ward the question of sending the child into 
the country or placing it in the Enfantt 
trottvii {foundling hospital), and she who 
was uncultured had known of no other 
answer than to wind her arms still closer 
round her child's neck. And ta nonna (the 
old grandmother), who scrubbed steps and 
carried coals all day, and having at last lulled 
the child to rest in the evening, dead-tired 
went to sleep with half-shut eyes and a 
string round her wrist, so as now and then 
to rock the little one's cradle ; neither could 
she understand that it would be any relief if 
" la fiaerella" were to be sent away. 

The light felt on the squalid bed, and the 
doctor looked at his patient. Yes I it was 
indeed very like her, he certainly was a 
clever artist that young painter I Her face 
was only a little paler now, that painful 
shadow over the forehead was probably not 
to be seen in the bright studio where the 
picture was painted, those dark rings round 
her eyes very likely were not suitable for the 

9> 
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RAVVARIA.A 

Salon. But the same perfection of fonn in 
every feature, the same noble shape of the 
head, the same childishly soft rounding of 
Che cheek, the same curly locks round the 
beautiful bron ; yes, rumour spoke true, she 
bore the mark of nobility on her forehead, 
not that of Faubourg St. Germain, but that 
of Hellas, she bore the features of the Venus 
of MUo. 

It was quite still up there in the dim little 
gaiTGt. The doctor looked at the young 
mother who slept so peacefully with her 
child in her anns, he looked at the old 
woman who sat by his side fingering her 
rosary. With foreboding sadness lie looked 
into the future which awaited these three, 
and sonowfully his thoughts wandered along 
the way which lay before his poor friends. 

Ah yes, Raifaella soon got well, for she 
was healthy with Nature's youth. Model 
she never became again, for she could not 
leave her child. She did not many, for her 
people do not forgive one who has had a 
child by a Signore. With the baby at her 
breast she wandered about in search of 
work, any work whatever. Her demands 
were so small, but her chances were still 

9» 
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smallGr. She found no work. The old 
woman still held out for a time, then she 
broke down and Rafiaella had to provide 
food for three mouths. The last savings 
weie gone, and the Sunday clothes were at 
the pawn-shop. Public charity did not help 
hei, for she was a foreigner, and private 
charity never came near RafTaella. She had 
to choose between want or going on the 
streets. Her child lived and she chose 
want. The world did not reward her for 
her choice, for virtue hungers and freezes in 
the poor quarters of Paris. And she ended 
like so many others by fan la ScofiaJ Pale 
and emaciated sat the child on /a mrnrta'i 
knee, and with low bent back Raffaella 
swept the streets where pleasure and luxury 
went by. Poverty had effaced her beauty, 
ehe bore the features of want and hardship. 
Sorrow had furrowed her brow, but the 
stamp of nobility was still there. Hats ofE 
for virtue in rags I It is greater than the 
virtue of Faubourg St. Germain I 
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Perhaps a clever writer could make a nice 
little sketch out of Rafiaella's story ; it is, 
however, as I said before, neither a very 
original nor a very exciting one, it is quite 
commonplace. But I can give you a subject 
for another little sketch ; it is that doctor 
who is so fond of Italians who has hit upon 
it. He has been thinking it over for many 
years, but he never gets further than think- 
ing. Write a story about female models 
and dedicate it to artists I Write it without 
lies and without sentimentality. Write it 
without exaggeration, for it needs none; 
without severity, for we all have need of 
forbearance. Tell them, the artists, how 
much we all like them, the light-hearted 
good-natured comrades, tell them how proud 
we are of them, the happy interpreters of 
our longing for beauty. But ask them why 
they so despise their models, ask them if 
they know what becomes of the originals of 
their female pictures 1 

They know it well. 

If they answer you that they are young, 
that their temptations are greater than those 
of any others, then reflect if you yourself 
have the right to say any mote to them. 
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But if they answer jou that the fault lies 
irith the models, then tell them to their 
faces that they lie. Then tell them what 
road the greater part of the women models 
take — the statistics aie there and they can- 
not he contradicted. We know well that 
many of these models have themselves to 
blame for their misfortunes, but by far the 
greater part of them owe their fall to the 
misleading of an artist. 

And look here ! Is he then quite wrong, 
that doctor who thinks that the artist stands 
towards his woman model in the same posi- 
tion as the physician towards his woman 
patient? Society demands, and is tight in 
demanding, a passionless eye from the phy- 
^cian, and between the physician's respect 
for his profession and the temptation of the 
man, honour has no choice. The present 
day ranks art higher than science, why then 
is not the artist's respect for his profession 
great enough to protect a woman model I 
Why arc there no virtuous models ? Is not 
the model the unknown collaborator in the 
artist's creation, is she not, even she, 
although unconsdously a bumble servant 
in the temple of art, in that temple where 
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s placed the statue of the chaste 
Pallas Athene ( 

Yes, a clever writer may have a good 
deal more to say about Ihis, and he may 
also make use of that doctor's meditations 
if he thinks there is any meaning in them, 
they have at least the merit of being founded 
upon experience, experience of the art world 
of Paris as well as that of Rome.' 

But he must not forget that it is the 
spoiled children of our day that he is daring 
to blame. Should his article be to the point 
he may be sure he will be veiy severely 
censuied by them; let him take it as praise 
foT (V ny a que la viriti qui blessel And 
besides, let him remember that the world's 
blame Is as little worth caring about as its 

I 1 wai tor ten yean the conlidaDl, IhE friend, vA 



during these ;e>rs <ras i lerrible Dae. Nloe years in 
Rome tuve made the evidinn idll mote concluiin. 
Of Engliah modeli I kuon nolhing and hive naltung 
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paper tint etandg on » bigh a plane and li auch nn 
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ynmftltn Th« CoHsaHVAioit never «oop> or wobhlca. It air* 
Wtnta the thing tearieaslr and veil. It haa an uuulUed 
wortb. meiaage and the dynamics of a real pernnality. It 

renovatcfl the soul like elemenlal fire. 
COUIIetWS Everyllllng that Traubel writei i> worth reading and 
X<mein. much of it i. worth reading more than once, TTie 

power of battle and the gentleneaa of lore an in hia 

pen ; it ia now a flashing awoid and now a carcaalnf 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
A NEW NOVEL. 

THE COMING OF THE TIDE 



MARGARET SHERWOOD, Aathor of Dafhhb. 

It is " only a story," with a woman and a man and 
a few other men and women, and a dog and the sea, — 
aU of it exquisitely written, and gleaming with poetij 
and humor. 

Sample copy and prospectus gent upon application. 



THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 



Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
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FORTHOOMINQ IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 

THE CRAFTSMAN 

"nie Simple LUe BlograpHca! Scrkx. 

John Muir, Nitunliil lad Author. Wilh nmnj ran Ulnt- 
Uatioiii of NalDn'i mnilcn in our Natiooal Parki. 

American AfUsb' Series, No. I. 
Mwnictpal Aft S«9te». 

Christian Scinrci Cbhich Aichitictdiix. Eait ud 
Weit. Illmtnited. 

Art In the Home and in the School Series. 

Tie fourth decorative scheme for ihe mural treatioent of tlie 
nnneTV and the achoo] cnom, based upon the child linin* 
found in the work of the eacly Italuu attiUi, includinv 
BoIiicEllI, Luca de la Rabfaia and othen. 
New Home Featare*. 

HoHB TaAiNiNQ.IH Caiinbi Wdre. Complriog with 
reqaedtg fron maoT Bonrcci, eipedally ht>m parencj, Hr, 
Stiiddej will begin in the March number a new Seriei of 
utlclei under Ihe above title, raogiog f rcia the aiiapler to the 

Four Cottage Homes. 

Id Bdifliion to the tcenlar Cnltuma Houie Series, but 
entirely independent of that proposition, Thb Craftshah 
will prepare and publish de^ru and dcKripdve plana tvt 
iour Cottage Homea is the near hituie, limiiiiig the cot 

A Ctaltanaa Bungalow. 

In anticipation of the eorrani leaaon at the abore utd 
Dumatains, Ihe next in order of The Craftsman House Seriei 
for 1905, will be in an origirial deai^, with accompanyinj 
plans, for a comfortable, modest and piactica] Bungalow, 
adapted to the' general landscape features and requirrmentl 
- - - - ' I by Ihe shore, the 









NO BETTER TIME TO SUBSCRIRE THAN NOW I 

SUSTAV fflCEEI, MMer, Sssssun. 
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THE ARTSMAN 

PHILADELPHIA 

One dollar a year 

/^SCAR LOVELL TRIGGS writes thU : I beUeve 
as firmly as ever in the truth and permanency of 
the art-craft movement, I read Thk Aktsuan with 
the greatest satisfaction because as an exponent of 
the new industrialism it represents the idealism which 
is at the bottom of the movement. We do not need 
more material products but we do need all the idealbm 
and romanticism pos^ble to attach to the products 
we have: Thk Artsuan is practical also and 
deserves the combined allegiance of woricers and 
thinkers. 

THE ROSE VALLEY PRESS 

1624 WALNUT STREET 

Philadelphia 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



THE QUARTO SERIES 

" Which is the most beiutifu! edition 
of Mr. Swinburne's Works? You 
might think it was the edition de 
luie of the new Library Edition that 
ChaCto and Windua have just 
published." [This is the reprint 
issued through Harper & Bros., New 
York.] " That I have subscribed for, 
so I suppose I can with a clear con- 
science say that the edition of 
WHICH Mr. Moshbk op Portlahd, 
Maine, U. S. A., has now issued 

FOUR volumes, excels ANT OTHER 



Clement K. Shorter, 

(la the Loodoa Spbtri.} 

Af^t iacHptUK 0/ Ibc Qnm-lo Strict r^trrtd la Ufivim 
Ml Mr. Msdtr'i nm C<aalafui, m^itifnt <m Ti^tutl. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER 

PORTLAND, MAINE 
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READY APRIL 10 
I 
THE BOOK OF HEAVENLY DEATH BY 
WALT WHITMAN WITH INTRODUC- 
TION BY HORACE TRAUBEL. 

It has long been a matter of belief with 
Mr. Mosber that an exhaustive compilation 
from Leaves ^ Grass of Whitman's utter 
ances upon Death and Immortality nould 
prove a very treasurable book. 
These wonderfully vivifying thoughtaare here brought 
togtlher by one o! the " g*XMi grey poct'f" literary 

fionllipiece in Ajbeiiype froin an original and benlo- 



iUALL QUARTO, ( 5« I 7 
VAN GKLDSR UAND-MAOB 
PAPBR, DON* UP IN OLD STYLE Dl 
BLUE BOARDS, WHITE LABELS IN RBD i 

PRICE tl.50 NET. 

SO COPIES OS JAPAN VKLLUM (NUMBERED) 

«3.00 NET. 
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THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIAI, 
ISM BY OSCAR WILDE. 

I doubt if it is generally known Cliat some 
of th« best work that has ever tieen done 
in English in advocacy of Socialism is due 
to the pen of Oscar Wilde. — And Wilde 
knew his economics of Socialism all right. 
He was not a mere Uteraty sentimenta!^t. 

Harliiii mliii Til Smmf Mm: "Uianptntbe 
pruent his been the slave of machiiicTT, and (hen ii 
■omething mgic in die fact thai as soon as man 
invented a machine to do his work h« began to 

private property and the system of competition." 
And in the reeenllj pnblishid Oi Profiuii/ii thia 



This is the first American edition of Tic 
Snui of Man which can be considered 
worthy of consideration as a satisfying bit 
of book-craft. 
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III 



FATHER DAMIEN : AN OPEN LETTER 
'TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR HYDE 

OF HONOLULU FROM ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 

This large type edition fulfils a. desiie on 
(he part of the publisher to put forth at 
a moderate price what be can but think 
is a triumph in artistic book -making. The 
exquisite Clifford portrait of Damien in 
his youth reproduced by Biersladt process 
in sepia as frontispiece is alone worth 
what is asked for the book, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS ; 
600 COPIES, QUARTO ( 7 1 



N JAPAN VELLUM (NUMBERED) 
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THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER BV RICH- 
ARD JEFFERIES WITH A PREFACE 
BV THOMAS COKE WATKINS. 

A new volume that will be welcomed by 
bU who are familiar with <4 Little Beak if 
Nature Theughn from Richard Jefferies 
which Mr. Watkins edited with such rare 
skill in this same fennat and now in its 
second edition. Heretofore accessible only 
in The Brocade Series, Thi PagianI of 
SummtT is now offered a still wider public 
who cannot fail to appreciate such a ver- 
itable treasure trove of lilera.ture. 

. . . «.25N1IT 
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THE CONSERVATOR 

PHILADELPHIA. 

EDITED BV HORACE TRAUBBL.. 



Jnlla Tub Cobsbsvator ketps a high pUce is my regard 

Altlowc. unoDg American publicatioiis, I wish all the Ercat 

bound to be (ell Uler. 
3otin t>. I ngird Thi Cohsehvatoh a> one of the b«t paperi 
BItflCle. publithed in America i In fact, I lincTK of no other 

inspintion. 
fninBIln Tkk Conshuvatob never »toops or wobbiei. It bti 
TOcnta the thing fearleisly and veil. It has an uniullied 
WOttb. mcMage and Ihi dTnamics of a real personjLlty. It 

renovates the soul like elemeDtal file. 
Courtenag Everything that Traubel nrltes is worth reading aod 
lemon. much ol it ia worth reading more than once. Tlie 

power of battle and the gentleaeu of love are in hti 

hand. ThehighUCeinryqnaliIyo!THlCoN5BI<vATOB, 
the excellence of its lelecdons, and, above aU, the 
virile writings of its editor, with hia unfailing democ- 
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Uhll^GHrFICENT but unreadalU" — 
I V 1 such nds thi famous verdict upon 
Gtorgl Eliot as a pott rendirtd by Mr. 
John Mority imndj jiars ago.' Oni tonus 
at tail and rtlKctantly to sti that mucb of 
Iw vtrse is amtnabU to this indictmeia^ 
toot as much of btr lattr prose mas based 
upon the ientativi utterantts of sdinlific 
Hands, —prost that fell into thai final 
Slough of Dtspond otbirviisi kttomi as 
Impressions of Theophrlstns Such. Tbl 
Darviimsm tubirtof one critic declared ber 
to be but "Ibi literarj voice" has not pre- 
a'sety remade tbl world of sensation and 
idea, abi/e tbt social pbilosopby of Comte 
has been largely relegated to tbe land of 
lost causes. Bui tnben tbis is said detraction 
must stay its facing fingers, Tbal ahicb 
remains cannot be taken aiecff. Consider 
the follomitig passage and saj> if sbe tebo 

I " (f ( . . MtJ bard la Itvt btr futliy. tul Ibi 
tffort J« «J*J /«! in love Iba in a vtry Jliiiml 
btnuti to tbe rujatie im iMtnHen and Ibt uunmi 
(■ cxavtUm." ~iStc Critlal Emiri by Jobn 
Ktaitj.Vel.rir.p.iji. Lomlim, iSS6.) 
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nrott Ibist iBords, — "a mooing argumtni, 
nbicb in afttr lift was on hir lips and tn 
bfT btarl," — is tiktfy to fadt from our 
rtmtmbriuic* : 

" It is coHcii'oabU tbai at saint minds ibt 
ddtp palbos Ijnng in Ihi tbongbt of buman 
mortalilji— tbat ^bi an bin for a Mtlt 
tobili aid tbtn tanisb aieay, tbat Ibis tartbtjr 
lifi is all tbat is given to our loved outs 
and to our many suffering fellowtntn — 
lies nearer tbi fountains of moral emotion 
Iban the conception of ixtinded existence." 

II. 
Quite recently, bovirner, during "an 
afternoon " at tbi borne of one of Boston's 
most gifted womm, we were surprised at a 
rewcal of this very old dispute, between an 
admirer defending ber cboice against Ibe 
critical battery of one lebo failed grievously 
in bis estimate of Romola, bolb of wbom 
adnultid that ntitbtr bad read the Proem 
to tbat romance, or were familiar •aitb the 
sborter but no less exquisitely modulated 
Tr elude to Middlemarch. 

If sucb neglect hji Ibe cultured few be 
accepted as proven, boa stands it wilb Ibe 
majority — Ibat vast body of general readers 
wbicb alone makes possibU Ibe succetsful 
issue year after year of new and complete 
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editions of Ibis grtat wriltr? If His tnu 
thtn is it also Umilji Ibat our own sincire 
adniiration of tbtse wonderfullji heautifut 
proUgomtna sbould no longer be mtbbeld, 
IVe bimi long desired to make item over 
to OUT readers, and besttated only because 
tbey would seem to bane become a common 
possession already. Along tcitb Ibese spec- 
imens of poitic prose,-^prose-rbytbms in 
fact in tbe opening and closing passages of 
tbt Proem to Romola, — Ibe lillle series 
of "Brolber and Sister sonnets are giom, 
while Ibe greatest poem tbat Positivism can 
boast brings to a fitting close wbat else of 
good and noble precedes it- 
Ill. 
To makt an end. If Ibese four ulecUons 
do not speak to tbe heart, we tnoui not 
where to look for words thai will speah to 
it. One searches in oain for any reference 
in George Eliot's letters or diary to Proem 
or Prelude. That tbe sonnets were finished 
on August I, i86g, is recorded — nothing 
more. Tbe pathos of a nener satisfied 
longing for companionship exhales from 
this brief series of childish recollections — 
a longing for what nor fame nor fortune 
nor tbe love of man ever gave ber ; for she 
tcbo wrote them lived and died a childless 
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■aomm. In a singU lim, as it SMtm to ui, 
sbe suu(y slands re^aaUd: "Our fiiust 
bi^ isjuuil mtmorf." 

As for the transcindeniai bynm vibicb a 
eriid widtT Iban Agnosticism rigbtly elaims 
for its oan v>i find no rtcord abatevef. 
Fir II printed in The Legend of Jabal and 
Other Poems in i8j4,tht datt of composi- 
tion is given as seven years turUer. Tttt 
is all let knon, and it is, ptrbaps, enough. 
Frederic Mjiirs finely said ; " it received 
its fittest commentarji when read above ber 
grave." Even so the last great EngUsb- 
v>oman of genius fired forth upon the 
lonely aaji. Living or dying she vias one 
of a great society over abicb cbangi and 
chance art poaerless : 

•• Tbtr. i. 
Tbt ruiUc Liviaf amd lit noble Dtaii." 



For May : 
Poems 
By 
J. W. Maciail. 
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"OUft.Odtitb.OvKrId, Olim 
O fvc, wttrc all Iti^g! flaw, 

iVitb jour great vieigbt of mot. 

" TboMgb ibarptit owgMifb bearls t 

Ytl luffrrimt >s a bolj Ibiag ; 
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beyond her wont, and taking ag her mt the Ihrce wordi 

calls of iheh, — the wonls Gsd, Immorlalilf , Duly,— 

wa> the firsl. how unbelievabl* the ucend, and yet how 
peiemploiy and absolute the l^trd. Never, perhaps, have 

Enve, majeilic countenance nraed toward me like a Sybil'i 

one by one , the two scroUt of promiie, and left me the third 
Ktoll only, awful with inevitable fates. And when we 
itood at letigth and parted, amid that columnar circuit of 
the lorest'trees, beneath the last twilight of starlcH ikiei, 1 
leemed 10 be gating, like Tilui at Jeniialein, on •acanl 
leals and empty halL.,— on a anctuaiy with no Pnience to 
hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a God." 

{Saayi: Maifcni. iSw) 
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PROEM TO ROMOLA. 

MORE than three centuries and a half 
ago, in the mid spring-time of 1492, 
we are sure that the angel of the dawn, as 
he travelled with broad slow wing from the 
Levant to the Pillars of Hercules, and from 
the summits of the Caucasus across all the 
snowy Alpine ridges to the dark nakedness 
of the Western isles, saw nearly the same 
outline of firm land and unstable sea — saw 
the same great mountain shadows on the 
same valleys as he has seen to-day — saw 
olive mounts, and pine forests, and the 
broad plains green with young com or rain- 
freshened giass — -saw the domes and spires 
of cities rising by the river-sides or mingled 
irith the sedge-like masts on the many-curved 
sea-coast, in the same spots where they rise 
to-day. And as the faint light of his course 
pierced into the dwellings of men, it fell, 
as now, on the rosy warmth of nestling chil- 
dren; on the hazard waking of sorrow 
and uckness; on the hasty upriung of the 
hard-handed labourer; and on the late 
sleep of the night -student, who had been 
qnestioning the stars or the sages, or his 
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orni soul, for that hidden knowledge which 
would break through the barrier of man's 
brief life, and show its dark path, that 
seemed to bend no nhither, to be an arc in 
an immeasurable circle of l^ht and glory. 
The great river-courses which have shaped 
the lives of men have hardly changed ; and 
those other streams, the life-currents that 
ebb and flow in human hearts, pulsate to 
the same great needs, the same great loves 
and terrors. As our thought follows close- 
in the slow wake of the dawn, we are 
impressed with (he broad sameness of the 
human lot, which never alters in the main 
headings of its history — hunger and labour, 
seed-time and harvest, love and death. 

Even if, instead of following the dim day- 
break, our imagination pauses on a certain 
historical spot and awaits the fuUer morning, 
we may see a world-famous dty, which has 
hardly changed its outline since the days of 
Columbus, seeming to stand as an almost 
nnviolated symbol, amidst the flux of human 
things, to remind us that we still resemble 
the men of the past more than we differ ftora 
them, as the great medianical principles on 
which those domes and towers were raised 
104 
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PROEU TO BOUOL* 

must make a likeneaa in human building 
that will be broader and deeper than all 
possible change. And doubtless, if the spirit 
of a Florentine citizen, whose eyes were 
closed for the last time while Columbus was 
stilt waiting and arguing for the three poor 
vessels with which he was to set sail from the 
port of Palos, could return from the shades 
and pause where our thought is pausing, 
he would believe that there must still be 
fellowship and understanding for him among 
the inheritors of his birthplace. 

Let us suppose that such a Shade has 
been permitled to revisit the glimpses of 
the golden morning, and is standing once 
more on the famous hill of San Miniato, 
which overlooks Florence from the south. 

The Spiri* is clothed in his habit as he 
lived: the folds of his well-lined black silk 
garment or lucca hang in grave unbroken 
lines from neck to ankle; his plain cloth 
cap, with its becckiUo, or long hanging strip 
of drapery, to serve as a scaif in case of 
need, surmounts a penetrating face, not, 
perhaps, very handsome, but with a firm, 
well-cut mouth, kept distinctly human by 
a. dose-shaven lip and chin, Jt is a face 
los 
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charged with memories of a keen and vari- 
ous life passed below there on the banks of 
the gleaming river; and as he looks at the 
scene before htm, the sense of familiarily is 
so much stronger than the perception of 
change, that he thinks it might be possible 
to descend once more amongst the streets, 
and take up that busy life where he left it. 
For it is not only the mountains and the 
westward-bending river that he recognises ; 
not only the dark sides of Mount Macello 
opposite to him, and the long valley of the 
Amo that seems to stretch its grey low-tufted 
luxuriance to the far-off ridges of Cartara; 
and the steep height of Fiesole, with its 
crown of monastic walls and cypresses ; and 
all the green and grey slopes sprinkled with 
villas which he can name as he looks at 
them. He sees other familiar objects much 
closer to his daily walks. For though he 
misses the seventy or more towets that once 
surmounted the walls, and encircled the city 
as with a regal diadem, his eyes will not 
dwell on that blank ; they are drawn irresisl- 
ibly to the unique tower springing, like a 
tall Sower-stem drawn towards the sun, from 
the aquare tuireted mass of the Old Palace 
io6 
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in the very heart of the city — the tower that 
looks none the worse for the four centuries 
that have passed since he used to walk 
under it. The great dome, too, greatest in 
the world, which, in his early boyhood, had 
been only a daring thought in the mind of a 
small, quick-eyed man — there it raises its 
large curves still, eclipsing the hills. And 
the well-known bell-towers — Giotto's, with 
its distant hint of rich colour, and Che 
giaceful-spired Badia, and the rest — he 
looked at them all from the shoulder of hia 

"Surely," he thinks, "Florence can still 
ring her bells with the solemn hammer-sound 
that used to beat on the hearts of her citizens 
and strike out the fire there. And here, on 
the right, stands the long dark mass of Santa 
Croce, where we buried our famous dead, 
laying the laurel on their cold brows and 
fanning them with the breath of praise 
and of banners. But Santa Croce had no 
spire then : we Florentines were too full of 
great building projects to carry them all out 
in stone and marble ; we had our frescoes 
and our shrines to pay for, not to speak of 
rapaaous condottieri, bribed royalty, and 
107 
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purchased tenitoriea, and out fa;ades and 
spires must needs wait. But what aichilect 
can Ihe Fiati Minori' have employed to 
build that spire for them ? If it had been 
built in my day, Filippo Brunelleschi or 
Michelozzo would have devised something 
of another fashion than that — something 
worthy to crown the church of Amolfo." 

At this the Spirit, with a sigh, lets his 
eyes travel on to the city walls, and now he 
dwells on the change there with wonder at 
these modern times. Why have five out of 
the eleven convenient gates been closed? 
And why, above all, should the towers have 
been levelled that were once a glory and 
defence ! Is the world become so peaceful, 
then, and do Florentines dwell in such har- 
mony, that there are no longer conspiracies 
to bring ambitious exiles home again with 
armed bands at their back f These are 
difficult questions : it is easier and pleasanter 
to recognise the old than to account for the 
new. And there flows Amo, with its bridges 
just where they used to be — the Ponte 
Vecchio, least like other bridges in the 

I The Fnnciscani. 
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PKOBH TO ROUOLA 

world, laden with the same quaint shops 
where our Spirit remembers lingering a little 
on his way perhaps to look at the progress 
of that great palace which Messer Luca 
Pitti had set a-building with huge stones got 
from the Hill of Bogoli' close behind, or 
perhaps to transact a little business with the 
cloth-dressers in Oltrarno. The eiorbitant 
line of the Pitti roof is hidden from San Min- 
iato ; but the yearning of the old Florentine 
is not to see Messer Luca's too ambitious 
palace which he built unto himself; it is to 
be down among those narrow streets and 
busy humming Piazze where he inherited the 
eager life of his fathers. Is not the anxious 
voting with black and white beans still 
going on down there ? Who are the Priori 
in these months, eating soberly-regulated 
official dinners in the Palazzo Vecchio, with 
removes of tripe and boiled partridges, sea- 
soned by practical jokes ag^nst the ill-fated 
butt among those potent signers? Are not 
the significant banners slill hung from the 
windows — still distributed with decent pomp 
under Orcagna's. Loggia every two months ? 

I Now BoboU. 
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Ijfe had its lest for the old Florentine 
when he, too, trod the marble steps and 
shared in those dignities. His politics had 
an area as nide as his tiade. which stretched 
from Syria to Britain, but they had also the 
passionate intensity, and the detailed prac- 
tical interest, which conld belong only to a 
narrow scene of corporate action ; only to 
the members of a community shut in close 
by the hills and by walls of six miles' circuit, 
where men knew each other as they passed 
in the street, set their eyes every day on the 
memorials of their commonwealth, and were 
conscious of having not simply the right to 
vote, but the chance of being voted for. 
He loved his honours and his gains, the 
business of his counting-house, of his guild, 
of the public council-chamber; he loved his 
enmities too, and fingered the white bean 
which was to keep a hated name out of the 
iarja with more complacency than if it had 
been a golden florin. He loved to strengthen 
his family by a good alliance, and went home 
with a triumphant light in his eyes after 
concluding a satisfactory marriage for his 
son or daughter under his favourite loggia 
in the evening cool; he loved his game at 
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chess under Ihat same lo^ia, and his biting 
jest, and even his coarse joke, as not beneath 
the dignity of a man eligible for the highest 
magistracy. He had gained an insight into 
all sorts of affairs at home and abroad: 
he had been of the "Ten" who managed 
the war department, of the "Eight" who 
attended to home discipline, of the Priori or 
Signori who were the heads of the eiecutive 
government ; he had even risen to the 
supreme ofEce of Gonfaloniere ; he had 
made one in embassies to the Pope and to 
the Venetians ; and he had been commissary 
to the hired anny of the Repubhc, directing 
the inglorious bloodless battles in which no 
man died of brave breast wounds — tiirtuosi 
coipi—'b\it only of casual falls and tramp- 
Ungs. And in this way he had learned to 
distrust men without bitterness ; looking on 
life mainly as a game of skill, but not dead 
to traditions of heroism and clean-handed 
honour. For the human soul is hospitable, 
and will entertain conflicting sentiments and 
contradictory opinions with much impar- 
tiality. It was his pride besides, that he 
was duly tinctured with the learning of his 
age, and judged not altogether with the 
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vulgar, but^in harmony witb the ancients: 
he, too, in his prime, had been eager for 
the most correct manuscripts, and had paid 
many florins for antique vases and for dis- 
interred busts of the ancient immortals — 
some, perhaps, truncis naribus, wanting aa 
to the'nase, but not the less authentic ; and 
in his old age he had made haste to look at 
the first sheels of that fine Homer which 
was among the early glories of the Floren- 
tine press. But he had not, for all that, 
neglected to hang up a waxen image or 
double of himself under the protection of 
the Madonna Annunziata, or to do penance 
for his sins in large gifts to the shrines of 
saints whose lives had not been modelled on 
the^study of the'classics; he had not even 
neglected making liberal bequests towards 
buildings] for the FraCi, against whom he 
had leveUed many a jest. 

For the Unseen Powers trere mighty. 
Who knew — who was sure — that there 
was any name given to them behind which 
there was no angry force to be appeased, 
no intercessory pity to be won ? Were not 
gems medicinal, though they only pressed 
the finger? Were^not all things charged 
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with occult virtues? Lucretius might be 
right — henas an ancient, and a great poet; 
Luigi Pulci, too, who was suspected of not 
believing anything from the roof u{>ward 
(dot ttlte in su), had very much the air of 
being r^ht over the supper-table, when the 
wine and jests were circulating fast, though 
he was only a poet in the vulgar tongue. 
There were even learned personages who 
maintained that Aristotle, wisest of men 
(unless, indeed, Plato were wiser ? ) was 
a thoroughly irreligious philosopher; and a 
liberal scholar must entertain all specula- 
tions. But the negatives might, after all, 
prove false ; nay, seemed manifestly false, as 
the circling hours swept past him, and turned 
round with graver faces. For had not the 
world become Christian ? Had he not been 
baptised in San Giovanni, where the dome 
is awful with Che symbols of coming Judg- 
ment, and where the altar bears a cruciSed 
Image disturbing Co perfect complacency in 
one's self and the world ? Our resuscitated 
Spirit was not a pagan philosopher, nor a 
philosophising pagan poet, but a man of the 
fifteenth century, inheriting its strange web 
of belief and unbelief; of Epicurean levity 

"3 
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ajidfetichistic dread; of pedantic impossible 
etbiC3 uttered by rote, and crude passions 
acted out with childish impulsiveness; of 
inclinatiaQ towards a self-indulgent pagan- 
ism, and inevitable subjectian to that human 
conscience which, in the unrest of a new 
growth, was filling the air with strange 
prophesies and presentiments- 
He had smiled, perhaps, and shaken his 
head dubiously, as he heard simple folk 
talk of a Pope AngeUco, who was to come 
by-and-by and bring in a new order of things, 
to purify the Church from simony, and the 
lives of the clergy from scandal — a state of 
affairs too different from nhat existed under 
Innocent the Eighth for a shrewd merchant 
and politician to regard the prospect as 
worthy of entering into his calculations. 
But he fell the evils of the time, neverthe- 
less; for he was a man of public spirit, and 
pubhc spirit can never be wholly iminoral, 
since its essence is care for a common good. 
That very Quaresima or Lent of 1492 in 
which he died, still in his erect old age, he 
had listened in San Lorenzo, not without 
a mixture of satisfaction, to the preaching 
of a Dommican Friar, named Girolamo 
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Savonarola, who denounced with a rare 
boldness the woildliness and vicious habits 
of the clergy, and insisted on the duty of 
Christian men not to live for their own ease 
when wrong was triumphing in high places, 
and not to spend their wealth in outward 
pomp even in the churches, when their 
fellow -citizens were suffering from vrant and 
sickness. The Frate carried his doctrine 
rather too far for elderly ears; yet it was a 
memorable thing to see a preacher move his 
audience to such a pitch that the women 
even took off their ornaments, and delivered 
them up to be sold for the benefit of the 

" He was a noteworthy man, that Prior of 
San Marco," thinks our Spirit; "somewhat 
arrogant and extreme, perhaps, especially 
in hia denunciations of speedy vengeance. 
Ah, Iddio mm paga il Sabata' — the wages 
of men's sins often linger in their payment, 
and I myself saw much established wicked- 
ness of long-standing prosperity. But a 
Frate Predicatore who wanted to move the 
people — how could he be moderate? He 

I " God dou not pay on a Satordar." 
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might have been a. little less defiant and 
curt, though, to Lorenzo de' Medici, whose 
ftunily had been the very makers of San 
Marco; was that quarrel ever made up? 
And our Lorenzo himself, with the dim out- 
ward eyes and the subtle inward vision, did 
he get over that illness at Careggi? It was 
but a sad, uneasy-looking face that he would 
cany out of the world which had given him 
so much, and there were strong suspidons 
that his handsome son would play the part 
of Rehoboam. How has it all turned out? 
Which party is likely to be banished and 
have its houses sacked just nowf Is there 
any successor of the incomparable Lorenzo, 
to whom the great Turic is so gracious as to 
send over presents of rare animals, rare 
relics, rare manuscripts, or fugitive enemies, 
suited Co the tastes of a Christian Magnifico 
who is at once lettered and devout — and 
also slightly vindictive ? And what famous 
scholar is dictating the Latin letters of the 
Republic — what fiery philosopher is lectur- 
ing on Dante in the Duomo, and going home 
to write bitter invectives against the father 
and mother of the bad critic who may have 
found fault with his classical spelling f Are 
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our wiser heads leaning towards alliance 
with the Pope and the Regno,' or are they 
rather inclining their ears to the orators of 
France and of Milan ? 

"There is knowledge of these things to 
be had in the streets below, on the beloved 
marmi in front of the churches, and under 
the sheltering Loggie, where surely out 
citizens have still their gossip and debates, 
their hitter and merry jests as of old. For 
are not the well-remembered buildings all 
there? The changes have not been so 
great in those uncounted years. I will go 
down and hear — I will tread the familiar 
pavement, and hear once again the speech 
of Florentines." 

Go not down, good Spirit t for the changes 
are great and the speech of Florentines 
would sound as a riddle in your ears. Or, 
if you go, mingle with no politicians on the 
marmi, or elsewhere : ask no questions about 
trade in the Calimara; confuse yourself 
with no inquiries into scholarship, official or 
Only look at the sunlight and 
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shadows on the grand walls that were built 
solidly, and have endured in their grandeur; 
look at the faces of the little children, 
making 2^11 other sunlight amid the shadows 
of age ; look, if you will, into the churches, 
and hear the same chants, see the same 
images as of old — ^the images of willing 
anguish for a great end, of beneficent love 
and ascending glory: see upturned living 
faces, and lips moving to Che old prayers 
for help. These things have not changed. 
The sunhght and shadows bring their old 
beauty and waken the old heart-strains 
at morning, noon, and eventide; the httle 
children are still the symbol of the eternal 
marriage between love and duty; and men 
still yearn for the reign of peace and right- 
eousness — still own that life to be the 
highest which is a conscious voluntary 
sacrifice. For the Pope Angelico is not 
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PRELUDE TO MIDDLEMARCM. 

WHO that cares much to know the 
history of man, and how the myste' 
rious mixture behaves under the varymg 
experiments of Time, has not dwelt, at least 
briefly, on the life of Saint Theresa, has not 
smiled with some gentleness at the thought 
of the little girl walking forth one morning 
hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, 
to go and seek martyrdom in the country of 
the Moors t Out they toddled from nigged 
Avila, wide-eyed and helpless-looking aa 
two fawns, but with human hearts, already 
beating to a national idea; until domestic 
reality met them in the shape of uncles, and 
turned them back from their great resolve. 
That child-pilgrimage was a fit beginnbg. 
Theresa's passionate, ideal nature demanded 
an epic life ; what were many-vatumed 
romances of chivalry and the social con- 
quests of a brilliant girl to her ? Her flame 
quickly burned up that light fuel ; and, fed 
from within, soared after some illimitable 
satisfaction, some object which would never 
justify weariness, which would reconcile self- 
despair with the rapturous consciousness of 
119 
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life beyond self. Sbe found her epos in the 
refonn of a religious order. 

That Spaoish woman who lived three 
hundred years ago, was certainly not the 
last of her kind. Many Theresas have been 
bom who found for themselves no epic life 
wherein there was a constant unfolding of 
far-resonant action; perhaps only a life of 
mistakes, the offspring of a certain spiritual 
grandeur ill-matched with the meanness of 
opportunity; perhaps a tragic failure which 
found no sacred poet and sank unwept 
into oblivion. With dim l^bts and tangled 
circumstance they tried to shape their 
thought and deed in noble agreement; but 
after all, to common eyes their struggles 
seemed mere inconsistency and formless- 
ness; for these later-bom Theresas were 
helped by no coherent social faith and 
order which could perform the function of 
knowledge for Ihe ardently willing soul. 
Their ardour altemateli between a vague 
ideal and the common yearning of woman- 
hood; so that the one was disapproved as 
extravagance, and the other condemned 

Some have felt that these blundering lives 
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are due to Che inconvenient indefinitenesa 
with which the Supreme Power has fash- 
ioned the natures of women : if there were 
one level of feminine incompetence as strict 
a^ the ability to count three and no more, 
the social lot of women might be treated 
with scientific certitude. Meanwhile the 
indefiniteness remains, and the limits of 
variation are really much wider than any 
one would imagine from the sameness of 
women's coiffure and the favourite love- 
stories in prose and verse. Here and there 
il cygnet is reared uneasily among the 
ducklings in the brown pond, and never 
finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind. Here and there is 
bom a Saint Theresa, foundress of nothing, 
whose loving heart-beats and sobs after an 

dispersed among hindrances, instead of 
centering in some long-recognisable deed. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 



I CANNOT choose but think upon the time 
Wlien our two lives grew like two buds that kiss 
At lightest thrill from the bee's swinging chime. 
Because the one so near the other is. 



He was the elder and a little nan 
Of foitj inches, bound to show no diead. 
And I the girl that puppy^ike now lan. 
Now lagged behind taj brothet's larger tread. 

I held him wise, and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved the best, 
I thought his knowledge marked the boundary 
Where men grew blind, though angels knew the rest. 

If he said " Hush I " I tried to hold mj breath 
Wherever he said " Come 1 " I stepped in faith. 
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II. 

Long years have left their writing on mj brow. 
But yet the freshness and the dew-fed beam 
Of those young mornings are about me now. 
When we two wandered toward the far-oS stream 

With rod and line. Our bisket held a store 
Baked for us only, and I thought with joy 
That I should ha.ve my share, though he had more, 
Because he was the elder and a boy. 

The firmaments of dusies ^ce to me 
Have had those mornings in their opening eyes, 
The bunched cowslip's pale transparency 
Carries that sunshine of sweet ir 
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III. 

Our mother bade us keep Che trodden ways, 
Stroked down my tippet, set my brother's frill. 
Then nrith Che benediction of her gaze 
Clung to us lessening, and pursued us still 

Across the homestead to the rookery ehns, 
Whose tall old trunks had each a grassy monnd, 
So rich for ua, we counted them as realms 
With varied products: here were earth-nuts found, 

And here the Lady-fingers in deep shade ; 
Here sloping toward the Moat the rushes grew, 
The large to split for pith, the small to braid; 
While over all the dark rooks cawing flew, 

And made a happy strange solemnity, 

A deep-toned chant from life unknown to me. 
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Oui meadow-path had memorcible spots : 
One wheie it bridged a tiny rivulet, 
Deep hid by tangled blue Forget-mfr«ots ; 
And all along the waving grasses met 

M; little palm, or nodded to my cheek, 
When flowers wilh upturned faces gazing drew 
My wonder downward, seeming all to speak 
With eyes of souls that dumbly heard and knew. 

Then came the copse, where wild things rushed unse 
And black-scathed grass betrayed the past abode 
Of mystic gypsies, who still lurked between 
Me and each hidden distance of the road. 

A gyi>sy once had startled me at play, 
Blotting with her dark smile my sunny day. 
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Thas rambliag we were schooled in deepest lore, 
And learned the meanings that give words a soul, 
The fear, the lore, the primal passionate store. 
Whose shaping impulses make manhood whole. 

Those hours were seed to all my after good ; 
My inbnt gladness, through eje, ear, and toach, 
Took easily as warmth a various food 
To nourish the sweet skill of loving much. 

For who in age shall roam the earth and find 
Reasons for loving that will Strike out love 
With sudden rod from the hard year-pressed mind f 
Were reasons sown as thick as stars above, 

lis love must see them, as the eye sees light : 
Day is but Number to the darkened sight. 






VI. 

Out brown canal was endless to mj thought ; 
And on its banks I sat in dreamy peace, 
Unknoving how the good 1 loved was wrought. 
Untroubled by the fear that it would cea^. 

Slowly the barges floated into view 
Rounding a grassy hill to me sublime 
With some Unknown beyond it, whither flew 
The parting cuckoo toward a fresh spring time. 

The nide^Tched bridge, the scented elder-flowers. 
The wondrous watery rings that died too SOOn, 
The echoes of the quarry, the still hours 
With white robe sweeping-on the shadeless noon, 

Were but my growing self, are part of me. 
My present Past, my root of piety. 
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VII. 

Those long days measured b; my little feet 
Had chronicles which yield me manf a text ; 
Where ironf still finds an image meet 
Of full-grown judgments in this world perplext 

One day my brother left me in high charge. 
To mind the rod, while he went seeking bait, 
And bade me, when I saw a neaiing barge, 
Snatch out the line, lest he should come too la 

Proud of the task, I watched with all my caigh 
For one whole minute, till my eyes grew wide. 
Till sky and earth took on a strange new light 
And seemed a dream-world floating on some ti 

A fair pavilioned boat for me alone 
Bearing me onward through the vast unknoi 
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VIII. 

But sudden came the barge's pitch-blaclc prow, 
Nearer and angrier came my brother's cry, 
And all my soul was quivering fear, when lo I 
Upon the imperilled line, suspended high, 

A ^ver perch I My guilt that won the prey. 
Now turned to merit, had a guerdon rich 
Of hugs and praises, and made merry play, 
Until my triumph reached its highest pitch 

When all at home were told the wondrous feat. 
And how the little sister had fished well. 
In secret, though my fortune tasted sweet, 
I wondered why this happmess befeU. 

" The little lass had luck," the gardener said : 
And so I learned, luck was with glory wed. 
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IX. 

We had the self-same world enlai^ed for each 
By loving difference of girl and boy : 
The fruit that hung on high beyond my reach 
He placked for me, and oft he mast employ 

A measuring glance to guide roy tiny shoe 
Where lay firm st ^ping-stones, or call lo mind 
"This thing I like my sister may not do, 
For she is little, and I inust be kind." 

Thus boyish Will the nobler mastery learned 
Where inward vision over impulse reigns, 
Widening its life with separate life discerned, 
A Like unlike, a Self that self restrains. 

His years with others must the sweeter be 
For those brief days he spent in loving me. 
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His sorrow was my sorrow, and his joy 
Seat Utde leaps and laughs through all my frame ; 
My doll seemed lifeless and no girlish toy 
Had any reason when my brother came. 

I knelt with him at marbles, marked his Sing 
Cut the ringed stem and make the apple drop. 
Or watched him winding close the spiral string 
That looped the orbits of the humming top. 

Grasped by such fellowship my vagrant thought 
Ceased with dream-fruit dream-wishes to fulfil ; 
My aery-picturing fantasy was taught 
Subjection to the harder, truer skill 

That seeks with deeds to grave a thought-tracked line. 
And by " What is," " What will be " to define. 
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School parted us ; we never found again 
Tbat childish world where our two spirits mingled 
Like scents from varying roses that remain 
One sweeCness, nor can evermore be »ngled. 



Yet the twin habit of chat early time 
Lingered for long about the heart and tongue : 
We had been natives of one happy clime, 
And its dear accent to'our utterance clung. 



Till the dire years whose awful name is Change 
Had grasped our souls stiU yearning in divorce. 
And pitiless shaped them in two foims that range 
Two elements which sever their Ufe's course. 
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"O MAY I JOIN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE.- 

Longum illud lempus. qntim nun era, magii mt tnoTitt, 
guatn hoc exiguum. — ClCBKO, ad Att., lii. i8. 

OMAY I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of diring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And witb their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonised 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not he subdued, 
A vicious parent shaming still its child 
Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved; 
Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies. 
Die in the large and charitable air. 
And all our rarer, better, truer self. 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burthen of the world, 

»3S 
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Laboiioust; tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better — saw within 

A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 

Divinely human, raising worship so 

To higher reverence more mixed with love — 

That better self shall live till human Time 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within ihe^orob 

Unread for ever. 

This is life to come. 
Which martyred men have made more gloric 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souU 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join Ihe choir invisible 
Whose music is the ghidness of the world. 



>867. 
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THE ARTSMAN 

PHILADELPHIA 

One dollar a year 

/^SCAR LOVELL TRIGGS wriUs this : I beUevo 
as finnly as ever in the truth and permanenci/ of 
the art-craft movement. 1 read Thr Artsman with 
the greatest satisfaction because as an exponent of 
the new industrialism it represents the idealism which 
is at the bottom of the movement. We do not need 
more material products but we do need all the idealism 
and romantidista poswble to attach to the products 
we have, Thb Artsman is practical also and 
deserves the combined allegiance of workers and 
thfaikets. 

THE ROSE VALLEY PRESS 

1624 WALNUT STREET 

Philadelphia 
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THE ERAGNY PRESS BOOKS 

A Stt o( Rare Bonks, ncli one slHcllj llmilrd lo a loHl originll 
edition of loo copiti, of which nnly 5° «ere for aii in America: 
designed by Luaen E^sBarro, and primed by bini at his Private 
Preuatthe Biook, Hammersmith, Englind. 



AREOPAGITICA. A speech by Mr. John MilloD for 
With clemitiB border ird tniiiiu letters, desif^cd by Lucien 
demy4lo. »in.onnM 

BOMB POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING, With 

Ld™ K^r^Trd » mw^^p"' uf'm^'.osM in"wo mlors' 
Red initial letters designed by Luden Pissarro. 8vq. (moo 

CBBIRTABBL, KrBLA KHAM, FANCY IN 
NCBIKCS. AND SONO FRf" •..""."• 



This ij the lirst book printed in the "Brook Type"bTEsihi 
ind Lncien Pisiarro al the Eiagny Press, Ibe Brook, Haimnei 
imith. lamo. ^j.sonet. 

C'EST D'AOCASSIN ET nE NICOI.ETTE. Wit 



JOHN LANE 
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THESE COUNT 



Dor Old Talenff- 



■si, Passadbna, Cal., Scpl. i 
't the I 



^, ^pilkd adjectives of admiration 

a eveiy page. ll'» a greai number ai a greal magazine. 

ROBERT J. BUEDETTE. 



e solved the problf 
□□e can iinderntai 



li TALENT i] 

:; ESENWEIN. 

closed one dollar^ my subscription for the year 1905, 
ongralillatiDDfl over your HteadfaBi growth. 

JAMES WHFtCOMB RILEY. 



Allow me to congratulate you most unfeinedly on the superb 
imin. vnii 9r> niiilin„ n™l H™. in the world voo do it is 
joing il. 
DAN B. BRUMNITT. 
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>r Epworth Heiald. 
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1224 Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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APRIL ATLANTIC 

cohtaihs 
THE SECOND INSTALLMENT 



TJ COMING OF THE TIDE 

ANEW HOVEL BYKARBARET HERWOOO, 
author of Daphne. The first installment of 
this delightful sloty appeared in the March 
number, and gained instant recognition by the 
charm and vivacity of Misa Sherwood's style 
and the promise of a story full of unusual 
incidents. 

Thirty-five Ceitti a Copy, 
Four Dollars a Year. 
Upon inquiry we will send terms of special 
ofier for the numbers containing this story. 

H,0{)GHTOH, IIPFLIR A COIPAH, 

4 PARK STREET, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Magazine of Progress. 

'TO-MORROW 



Kciali induitnil iwl iiit«11«c(ml pn^reu. 
t ThE orgin at no ttct 01 (oild mid irilbnul bbcl 
of pulT or cnedi "TcMnorrow" deaU fearieulf 
wiw nU the mojt delicate and iinporiinE problema 
of the hoar. 



"TO=MORROW" 

A MONTHLY HAND BOOK OF 

TUB CHANGING OBDBR. 

I93S Indiani Avenue. - CHICAGO, ILL. 



Both Artistic and Useful 



5 We are prepared to ncetre roar orden For 
bocUriodlns, latfMr work and artUiic prodocta 
ftom our wood and metal working ahopa. 



actnal coOperatibn 
with thek band*. 



People's Industrial College 

76 E. 20l)> Street, . . CHICAGO. ILL. 
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A GRACIOUS TRIBUTE 
FROM A KINDLY VISITOR 



MOT THE 


URGEST BITT 


CERTAINLY 


TOR MOST ARTISTIC AND CHASUING 


BOOKSTOBK I HAVE EVE 


i VrSITEO, 


BAST OK WEST.IN AMERICA OttEUEOPB 


IS THB BOOKSTORE OF PAWL BLCER. 


—From 


'Imfirtssiom of 


a Carila, 


Travtltr 


• by Dr. Lf^a» 


Abbott, lit 


The Outlook. : : : : : 



Messis. Paul Elder and Companj have prepared 
two illustrated catalogues — one descriptive 
of their shop and art enterprise, the other 
of their publications. These the; trust ma; 
prove of more than commercial interest, and 
they will gladlj' send them upon request. 



PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, 

238 POST STREET. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 

NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 
I 
THE BOOK OF HEAVENLY DEATH BY 
WALT WHITMAN WITH INTRODUC- 
TION BY HORACE TRAUBEL. 

It haa long been a matter of belief witb 
Mr. Moaher that an exhaustive compilation 
from Leaves ef Grass of Whitman's utter- 
ances upon Death and Immortality/ would 
prove a very treasurable book. 
These wcmderfullr vmfjing thooghtg are ture brought 
togf'ba by one of the "|i>od grey poel'i " lilr 

fntntiapiecc hi AlbertyM from ao or^nal aod bei 
f OK imused photograph of Whitnmi. 
THB EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS : 

SOO COPIES, SMALL QUARTO, ( S5( X 7 
FRINTBD ON VAN GELDBR HANO-UADB 
FAPER, DONB UP IN OLD STVLB \>i 



PRIt* J1.5O NET, 



g. 
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THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIAL- 
ISM BY OSCAR WILDE. 

I doubt if it ii generally known that si 
of the best work that has ever been done 
in English tn advocacy of Socialism is due 
to the pen of Oscar WUde. — And Wilde 
knew his economics of Socialism all right. 
He was not a mere literary sentimentalist. 



tr lhi> in li 
■eniluibi 



ithctl. 



, iDd then a 



pTLvale propeity and th« system ot comtxtitioD." 
And in the recenlly publiihed Di Pro/uH.I,s <hii 
game CHuy il nfctred ID in K pauan of Knit bauty, 
to wil : '< I tike a luxn pleasure in t^e nflectian 

and bnuod me to htr wheel 1 bad written ui Tdi Saul 



hillside 

pact for wl 

This is the first Ai 



song." 



edition of The 
Soul of Man which can be considered 
worthy of consideration as a satisfying bit 
ot book'Craft. It includes a frontispiece 
in two colors, from an original drawing by 
Thomas Maitlanq Clelahd. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



S FAPBR, GRBT WRAPPERS, 



50 COPIES ON JAPAN VKLLUM (NUHBBRKD) 
J2.OO NET. 

Ill 

FATHER DAMIEN : AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR HYDE 
OF HONOLULU FROM ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 

This large type edition fulfils a deaire on 
the part of the publishei to pui forth at 
a moderate price what he can but think 
is a triumph in artistic book-making. The 
exquisite Clifford portrait of Damien in 
his youth reproduced by Bierstadt process 
in sepia as frontispiece la alone worth 
what is asked for the book, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. 



600 c 



i, QUARTO (719} 



E PAPER BOARDS, 



N JAPAN VKLLUH (NUHBBRBD) 
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THE HOSHER BOOKS 



THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER BY RICH- 
ARD JEFFERIES WITH A PREFACE 
BY THOMAS COKE WATKINS. 

A new volume that will be welcomed by 
all who are familiar with A Littlt Book ef 
Nature Thought! from Richard Jefferiea 
which Mr. Watkins edited with such T> 
skill in thia same format and now in 
second edition. Heretofore accessible only 
in The Brocade Series, Thi Pageant ef 
Summer is now offered a still wider public 
who cannot fail to appreciate such a ver- 
itable treasure trove ofliterature. 
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UPLAND 
PASTURES 



, . ^ -_, _ -, c his doubti bj 

bufliv m copT ot this publkatfoa. It 13 in nm lnBlt, 
beantifalljr prialedancf bnund,a delist Id the eye. ukd 

oui ID ipuk fint oi ihc diEu, bul it is aniiitEDdoul 

many fieldii bat in ihia delicaiely BrmpKlheiic CEpn>- 

C. A. MunDOCK, Paii/U UaU<TUm. 

anfolding ipd giDwth, convtying many a marvelout 

Tf life through its simple commenu upnn 

nri. Much of the benlr of Nature ilself la 



Aatoeraph edition, limiled to i, 
Ruudale hamd-oude paper, wlih 



rim. 
lulf 1« 



d-made (japer, with phob^rayure fronti»- 
pgUntinji bj Williah Kkitu, bound hi 



PAUL ELDER AND COMPANY, 

PUBLISHEKS, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE ARTSMAN 

is an exponent of the idea of handicraft in 
general as well as the special organ of the 
ROSE VALLEY ASSOCIATION, whose 
lands at Moylan, Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania, are to be devoted to the development 
of a group of CRAFT SHOPS under the 
guarantee of a general seal. The Artsman not 
only contains matter relating to the Rose 
Valley Shops in which WOODWORK and 
FURNITURE-BUILDING and PRINTING 
of a high class is done, but germane matter, 
speculative, historic and discussional. The 
Artsman has its primary interest — the enlarge 
ment of the circle of industries at Rose Val- 
ley — but it broadly reviews the whole field. 
The officers of the Rose Valley Association 
and of The Artsman are at SIXTEEN HUN- 
DRED TWENTY-FOUR WALNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Subscribers 
to The Artsman pay ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR. Visitors to the offices are welcomed, 
and the printed matter of the Association is 
willingly furnished to inquirers. 
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mindi Kn moie Lirnhet than wi'uld i«iii lo be gucsHd by ovr 
Epical Amftrlcvi nuniuKd — every one with iti Aieat, hali-aand, 
Hiiou-niDiltd, HilRoii Dollvr bcliiBd it, looking on. Ai uir u 
I can Hpnu ii, the thing I feci Ih< Dnd ot moit, al leiil tn 
the lujorilv ol our mapizinFi, i> a BnA Yard ; lonw nice, dean), 

oiw wanu to, and Ihink ml things out loud. '. . . . ." 
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THE READER 
MAGAZINE 

A Cover by 

Howard Chandler Christy. 
A Poem by 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
A Stirring Article by 

David Graham Phillips. 
Best Continued Story of the Year by 

Octave Thanet. 
The Best Short Stories by 

A List of Notable Names. 

And much more of great interest. 

MAY 

i]c a CopT. At nil Ok Nnniaiidi. 

the BOBBS-MERRILL CO.. PUBLISHERS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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tX^eQSiDefot 



THE iHaJeguacji of modern anlbologies 
of wrse is noahtrt more evident 
tban tbat in their pages Ibe poetry of John 
tyniiam Mactail remains an uninown and 
negligible guantHji. Even in Mr, Sied- 
matfs Victorian Anthology, vsbicb some 
bavi unjusilji Ihougbl to err on tbe side 
of excess, onlji tbe too sonnets entitled 
An Etruscan Ring are ghen, — beautiful 
specimens indeed, but absoluielji unsalisC^'- 
ing as to quantilji. To rigbt Ibis poetic 
viTong vie now reprint and, priftrablji, 
as it originaily appeared, " tbat delicate 
romance called In Scheria," together ■ailb 
a fete olber pieces from Love's Looking 
Glass wbicb in our judgment make good 
Mr. Mackail's ctaim upon tbe attention of 
all loners of Icnuly nerse over sea. 

For many of our readers tbe threnody 
Od the Death of Arnold Toynbee foill 
hi found to contain something other than 
an echo of tbe dinner music af Lycidag. 
Here an exquisite original utterance in 
spirit and form akin to " the immortal 
chants of old;' is plainly discooerable ; 
while in tbe Anbade, a beautiful little 
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pTotbalamton, as vtll ai in Ittfiot stamitt 
stiiclid by HI Ibtft inbtris a quatitji wbieb 

lastly placts tbtir author beside the better 
inmcn pottt of to-day — Austin Dobson, 
Edmund Gosse and Aitdrtte Lang. It is 
boaentr in a single quatrain that ice feel 
boa poignantly ibi classics batie tinctured 
bis style. In tbis solitary example there 
is tbe ausleri self-restraini, the concision, 
the simple patbos of the finest Greet 
epigram. ' 

Inevitably the mind goes back to " Tbe 
Master of tbe Portico [who] died young; 
does be sleep in tbe quiet embrace of earib, 
or live in tbe jqy of tbe other world f" 
In sucb reminders of the glory that nas 
Greece ■ — atid there are many of tbem in 
Mr. Mackail's terse, -~ is revealed once and 
forever the high clear note of perdurable 
(yricjqy. 

t It mtmory of IVilUam Yimmg SeU«, tin Jliiim- 
fidtb4d ntbw ef Roman PoeU dE Ibe Repabtic 
<,lS6}, m<id Li^ral Itltr utiliowi). The Rdduui 
PocU of Ihe AugaBtan Age : Viijil. (1S77) «rf Hi 
lequil wJticb bt did not ttvt to »■ through lit preu, 
Honcz and Ihi Elegiac Poeti, USgi). "Hi ii 

tt^ laMti Ibt wtUuinf mil. Tbt Ki* finrn ty liu 
gravt, and by tbt tomh of tbt Cp^tnmnttri %pbo fill 
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J. W. AUCXAIL. 



A DBOICATIOS, 

O Koalalfia of lU Otftct 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

JOHN William Mackail, M. A., LL. D^ 
B former fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
was bom in 1859. and has published the follow- 
iog works : 

E, (NcwdigiM Priie Poem). Sq. a. 8*0, 



Love In Idlenca 


1 Volume 


of F 


oemi 


Cr 


Svo, 


a vellum bd.. 
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(In 
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. Sq 


tap 


8vo, London. 188,. 
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8vo, 














Love's Looking G 


b»: »Vo 


un» 


ofP 


«n.. 


Sq. 



H. C. Beediing and J. B. B. NichoU.) 
Biblia Innocentium, Pin I. Cr. Svo, LondoD, 1S9}. 
L.tin Literature (University Serlei). Cap Svo, LoB. 



Ody.«u. 


in Phieidk. Svo, wmppen, LondoB, 


.Sfl5. 


(Reprinted in 7ii 'Bibtlal, vol. Ill, pp. 


3*5-36*.) 




LileofVl 


ilHam Mom., 3 vol.., Svo, London 
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(Reiui 


>ed in cheaper edition, ivoli.,8vo, 


1901O 




noceuauin.P.rtri. Cr.gvo.London 




Waiiun 


Mom.: An Addrea. 8.0, velium 


The 


Dovei 


Presg, London, 1931. (Reprinted 






vol. VIII, PP..9S-3J".) AlsoreiK 


edln 


chap. 






Svo, L 


OdyMey in Ver«, Book. I.VIII 


Cr. 


and Politic. : An Addren and a 


Pro- 


gnnim 






TliePuTii.goflheW.yi:AnAddr.a. Svo, 


Kua. 
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* (London), 1903. 
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IN SCHERIA. 



" When the gtu- wag brighten alcA Out gou em benldirw Aa. 
dawning nl the darlighli tben Ibe Bea-tnTBlliDg ghip drew nigh to 
the ijlind." — tW^intr, b. iiii.ll. m-j, 

BY this they have the island well in s^ht, 
Its faint Selds gleaming through the mist ; all night 
Have they swept on, the dark waves off the stem 
Gurgling ; and now the morning star is bright. 

Only four days ago with cart and mules 
We drove to where the running water cools 

The round white pebbles, slipping over them, 
In the bright meadow-bordered river pools. 

There came he on us from the forest dim. 
Sea worn, but like a god in face and limb ; ' 
Even a king's daughter, wonderful and fair, 
Might lose her heart nnblamed to one like him. 

O splendour of the sunset as we went 

Past the plotighed fields to where the poplars bent 

About Athene's spring that, rising there, 
Down the King's Meadow its white water sent I 
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And there I left him, and drove down apace 
Between the shipyards, through the inariiet-place. 

While all the air seem'd sweet and musical. 
For next day I should gee him face to face. 

And the day after, and for ever thus ; 
For he would stay here and be one of us, 
Dwelling at ease within our palace hall 
Clad in soft raiment, great and glorious. 

Ah me, the ways antrod, the words uns^ 1 
The tender memories unremembered ! 

The dreadful presence of what might have been, 
And life eternal of things done and dead I 

One word of parting was to serve for all, 
One last short word, when to the festival 

He came at evening, his face flushed and keen 
With thoughts of home ; and high along the hall 

The great gold statues held their torches red. 
I spoke, with loud seas swirling in my head, 

Farewtl! : remtmbtr that te mt Ihii day 
TTiou oiBtst thy lifit ramam. Then he said 

Some words in answer ; his voice sounded dim, 
Far off : the silver pillars seemed to swim 

Before me ; and he spoke and passed away, 
And that was the last word I had of him. 
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All the next they sat along the hall 
And feasted till the sun began to fall, 

And the last healths were drunk ; then silently 
The oarsmen, and he far above them all, 

Went sboiewards, where the swift ship rocking lay ; 
And the sun sank, and all the paths w«re grey; 
Then bent they to the oai%, and munnuringly 
The purple water cleft and gave them way. 

The twisting-homed slow-swinging oxen low 
Across the fields ; light waves in even flow 

Flash on the beach : but when he went from ns 
The morning and the sunlight seemed to go. 

The gods are angry : we shall never be 
Now as of old, when far from all men we 
Dwelt in a lonely land and languorous, 
Circled and sundered by the sleeping sea. 

Yea, the Olympians then were wool to go 
Among us, visible godheads, to and fro ; 

So far we lived from any s^ht or touch 
Of evil, in the sea's engirdling flow. 

What now if Lord Poseidon, as men say, 
Be wroth against us, and will choke the bay 

With a great mountain ? — yet I care not much : 
All things are grown the same since yesterday. 
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Why should I live where eveiything goes wrong. 
Where hope is dead and only grief lasts long } 

I will have rest among the asphodel ; 
For death is stronger, though my love be strong. 

There will I see the women he did see, 
Leda and Tyro and Antiope 

And Ariadne, queens that loved too well 
Of old, and ask them if they loved like me. 

The last white stats grow fabter one by one ; 
The folding mists rise up to meet the sun ; 
Birds twitter on our deny orchard trees ; 
Day comes : alas, my day is nearly done. 

(He is on land in Ithaca by this.) 

Come now, I pray thee, and with one soft kiss 

Draw the life out of me and give me ease. 
Queen goldeo-shafted, maiden Artemis. 
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" Hu umini ot OBrni, which he told lo Laduiu ind hli 
!]low>, being icleued oul of priiou in the Five libndi, and 
lining them theieifter io the Clt; of Limpi." — C<rv Halfrim, 



Thence ire sailed forward for a night and day, 
Across blue breadths of water, touched with spraj 

Beneath a south-west wind, that steadily 
Sped as along our undiscovered way. 

Bat when, gold doada about him for attire, 
The low broad sun, a lamp of crimson fire. 

Sank in the west, we looked across the sea. 
And saw far o£E the land of our desire. 

One mountain peak where sky and water ceased. 
Rising against the 9ush that girt the east, 

Snow-crowned, steep-falling, while our ship tan on, 
Above the purple waste of waves increased. 

And the sun sank, and all the sea was grey 
Before us ; and behind us, where the day 

Ungered north-westward, atUl the water shone 
Opaline, where the keel had cloven its way. 
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So ne s^ed forward through tb« falling night 
In the night wind, while ever on our right 

Orion wheeled his slowly bbzing belt, 
And two large planets rose and sank from sight 

Low in the south ; and now the atars outspread 
Drew westward, and the Bummer dew was shed 

Wet on the deck and cordage, and we felt 
Rather than saw the island, straight ahead, 

A vast low shadow in the glimmering sea ; 
Whereon the breaking rollers ceaselessly 

Moaned through the darkness as they struck the sand 
On that untrodden shore where we would be. 

At last we saw their white foam faintly shine 
Around our feet, and on the extreme sea line 

We beached the ship, and leapt ourselves on land. 
And sleeping waited for the mom divine. 

But when the rosy fingered mom on high, 
The lady of the light, had climbed the sky. 

We rose and sought about us, where the way 
Up to the city of our search might lie. 

A mile of river meadow, where the grasB 
Knee-deep and dewy swayed to let us pass. 

We crossed, while through the morning misty-grey 
Shot gleams of colour as from shining brass. 
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The air was atill around us ; only nigh 
Upon our left the river munnured by ; 

And iaj behind the lapping waves at play 
Washed on the shingle undistinguishably. 

Then the path turned and left the meadow land. 
Winding through cornfields high on either hand, 

IIU on the ridge we climbed, wheie nigh the way 
About a fountain many poplars stand. 

And now we faced the morning ; and the brown 

Heads of the ripe wheat were bowed softly down 

And the mist broken in the morning breeze : 
And looking forward we could see the town. 

A load and double row of shipyards ran 
Between two bays to where the walls began, 

With a white temple and palace girt with trees 
Beyond, but nowhere any sign of man. 

Then we descended towards it, and on all 
A silence came ; we did not speak or call ; 

And our datk-eyed iweet-voicid passenger 
Led on, until we came below the wall. 

But as we entered — how can mortal tell 
In mortal words the marvel that befel ? 

Whether you will believe I hardly care ; 
I know 1 should have disbelieved as well — 
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Suddenly out of nothing seemed to spring 
All round ub, clasping ns u in a ring. 

Whence risen or how passed through ii marvellous, 
A mountain, vast and overshadowing. 

Sheer-sided it engirt us, towering high 
All round, but open far above, whereby 

Some little light fell down and came to us ; 
So that we saw the stars within the sky, 

The seven stars sickle-wise above our head. 
And we walk dumbly on, astonished, 

Unwitting what we did or whence we came, 
Following where the twilit pathway led. 

At last a gleam of firelight led us on 
To where afar the palace doorway shone, 

Lit as for banquet ; but the flickering flame 
Fell on bare places whence the guests were gone. 

Faintly the scent of burning cedar rolled 
About the tapestries that fold on fold 

Drooped on the walls : in double line thereby 
Stood torches held by torch-bearers of gold. 



There, on a conch ynth spices o 

And coverings com scant with predous stoi 

Clad in a robe of strange Sidonian dye 
Sea-coloured, lay a sleeping girl alone. 
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Breathless we stood, and did not dare to stir, 
Fearing gome wlzardiy »tiU deadlier ; 

But he who led us half restrained a cry, 
And went straight forward and stooped down to her. 

Lo, when a soft rain from the warm wet south 
lights on the grass that pants at noon for drouth, 

Even BO, BO softly and so tenderly. 
He bent above her and kissed her on the mouth. 

And in that moment's space from shore and bay 
The mount^n without hands was rolled away, 

And all around us freer and splendider 
Than ever elsewhere poured the golden day 

But through the girl a quiver limb by limb 
Ran, and her dark eyes opened and grew dim. 

As without any word he grew to her, 
Trembling all over; and she grew to him. 

And when I turned my eyes away from this, 
Giddy with ught of their new lover's bliss, 

My eyes upon the shining land came down 
That seemed no longer strange : I could not misi 

That mountain outline and that curve of shore, 

That harbour with the swingingahipe that bore 

No rudder on their crooked stems i the town 

And people seemed as things long known before. 
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As thus I wondered, like a sound long spent 
In dreams re-echoed, through my lips there went 

The old surging rhythm of "these Phzadan me 
Who dwelt of old time nigh the violent 

Tribe of the Cyclops, in the livms outspread 
Of Hypereia., and were sora bestead 

For lack of might before their raids : so then 
Divine Nausithoiis raised them up and led 

And set in Scheria, far from men that vrin 
Wealth by their trade, and walled the city in, 
And builded houses and made temples fair. 
And gave them share and share of tilth therein ; 

But he ere now was gone, struck down of fate, 
To daikness, and Aldnoiis held his state, 

Skilled in wise counsel of the gods ; and there 
Grey-eyed Athene lighted at his gate." 

This was the land Ihat many men desire. 
In other lands where other pleasures tire- 
Yet one alone might there find resting-place. 
Having attained through many a flood and fire ; 

Even he who sailed with us across the wan 
Reaches of tosnng water. Not a man 

But named him now by name, and in his face 
Gated long, and knew him for the Ithacan. 
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For cnJwr dwn^ omr vnadj siBs ««•« set i 

Ah. ^Bd av Kfli KN so>oan) in Aa plaot 
Wboc Aey mbo aajaaim mD their pUn fv4^t. 

So b« ^Hsi laac we Bngcred : for the wind 

Fair ilii imij, nstsud blew and biou|^l to 

The aid ■ nMjuiiiimi i of oar wandering reoe, 

Whose sm i fm -aSs had Idt out ct«w b«hbt<l. 

And aat>HB gnw, and swallows on the wing 
Gathered fdc ffi^i, and songs that reapen itn 

Were over, and along the fidd paths wnl 
Gills with piled baskets nd for vintaging. 

And the dme neaied of wrecks on sea and ms 
And stTcamhig stonns on manjr a «av*-laah«d 

Withont, tho' here no wind wore violent, 
Nor storm ctrald trouUe that enchanted land. 

For the last time we feasted there arow 

In the king's palace, when the sun grew low, 

Deep into night with all our company j 
And in the morning we embarked to go. 

The baj lay quiet in the slant sunshine, 
The white rocks quivering in it ; but, divine. 

Fresh and wind-stirred, far out the open t»% 
Rolled in a rough green violet -hallowed line. 
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We entered in and at the thwarts sate down ; 
And at our going all the Scherian town 

Stood thronged to speed ns ; softly in the heat 
The water rippled through the oar-blades brown. 

And through the palace garden he and she, 
Hand clasped in hand, came down beside the sea, 

And hailed us one by one mth voices sweet. 
And bade farewell and all prosperity. 

Then our ou% dipped together, and the spray 
Flashed in a million sparkles round our way, 

As we with romng swift and strenuous 
Shot out across the sleepy sunlit bay. 

There on the white sea veige, dll all the strand 
Grew dim behind us, still I saw them stand 
In the low sunlight : if they looked at us 
I know not ; but they stood there hand in hand. 
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(FOK C. K. S., SRPTEUBER, iSSl.) 

AWAKB ! for da; afar 
Behind the morning star 
Climbing, lias flooded down on hill and lawn. 
In the pure western distance, range by range. 
The purple mountain ridges countercbange 
Shadow and gleam beneath the skirts of dawn. 
Mist-veiled, the wood and rill. 
The harvest £eld with autumn dew impearled, 

The long white village clinging on the hill. 
Shine in the light that lightens all the world. 

Awake I foijcre to-night 
Have hid to'^y's delight, 
Or darkness stopied the busy harvesters, 
Hymen must I ere hold revel for a space, 
And bridal chants fill all the echoing place. 
With flute ar" viol, and not without a verse, 
Mast one' go forth to-day 
To meet the welcome of her marriage mom. 
Must one arise and take her sonthem way. 
And leave the pastoral valley half'forlom. 

Hail and fair speed prolong 
To him and her, O aong I 
Who meet this day no more on earth to part. 
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Long life and happiness and golden ease, 
Sneet songa and soft confederate silences, 

And children's laughter satisfy their heart. 

Be this September mom, 
Fragrant and festal in its white arraj, 

The first of many and many yet unbom 
More and much more abundant than to-daj. 

And though she leave us thus. 

How often back to us 
Shall she again with matron footstep come. 
To teach her children each memorial spot. 
And keep her maiden memory unforgot, 
Unlost the earlier in the newer home I 

Often by holm and glen 
She shall retrace the wingid seasons' flight; 

Often shall watch the silver-swirling Ken 
Laugh to the sun or glimmer in the night. 

So, with long years and sweet 

Stretched out before their feet. 
May they the lengthening slopes of life ascendj 
Find shade and shelter and cool waters' flow 
When the siin bums ; and when the sun draws low. 
Sweet sleep and grassy quiet in the end. 

Here, where no lovelier ground 
Stands open to the mute perpetual sky ; 

The eternal mountains watching all around. 
The pastoral river always rippling by. 
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Or, if this life of ours, 

With light and shade and showers, 
Be but the dream that we must rise and break ; 
If he at last, that shadowy form, if he 
Who keeps the gate of immortality, 
Come as the Morning Star to bid us wake. 

What can our love yet pray 
For those we love, what better, fairer thing. 

Than a long gracious night before the day, 
Good dreams and sweet, and soft awakening P 

Ah, and to me it seems 

That even these earthly dreams 
Hay forge a chjdn that shall outlast the night : 
That loved and lover for the old love's sake 
Will turn to one another when they wake. 
With all the known and with a new delight ; 

To find that flower full-blown 
Whose bud and promise cheered their mortal eta 

To dwell for ever in that House unknown. 
Soul grown with soul one and inseparate. 

Awake, O dreamer I nay 

With no il™ thoughts astray 

Darken this day of joy and clear delight; 

I<et happy tears and laughter fill it aU, 

And sunshine, till it find at evenfall 

Splendour and consecration of the night. 
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Pass thon, mj song, and die. 
And If one ask thee, ere thy breath exj^re, 

" What art thou i " then make answer : " Nothing I : 
But God send every one their heart's desire." 
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Lived a king and a queen ; 
These had three fair daughters, 

But the fairest of all was the third — " 

How, in the ages of gold. 

Where summer meadows were green. 
By welling of pastoral waters 
Did the story begin to be heard? 

Sorely the world was good. 

And life and paauon and speech 
Still seemed to sparkle and quiver 
In sanlit dew of the mom ; 

And the wood-nymplis danced through the w 
And the sea-wind sang to the beach, 
And the wise reeds talked in the river, 
When this tale came to be bom. 

No I in an ^e like ours, 
Dull, philanthropic, eSete, 

1 One ol fife pocmi oiig^tuUT preGxed Ut Andrew Lii 
of AdliDEton'i Tti Moil Plttinl -tJ DiliclMi Tali qf li 
tf Cupid and Pljcti, (Lcmdcm, iMy). 
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From the dust of a worid grown stupid 
And a language deep in decay, 

Sudden, with scent as of flowers, 
With song aa of birds, the sweet 
Story of Psyche and Cupid 
Strangely sprang into day. 

Seventeen centuiies more 
Have given their sands to the sum 
Of kings and queens passed over 
And cities of long ago ; 

But still to OUT ears as of yore 
The musical soft words come. 
Whose magic the earliest lover 
Knew, and the last will know. 
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AN ETRUSCAN RING. 



WHBKB, girt with orchard and with oliveyard, 
The white hill-fortiess glimmers on the hill, 
Day after day an ancient goldsmith's skill 
Guided the copper graver, tempered hard 
By some lost secret, while he shaped the sard 
Slowly to beauty, and his tiny drill. 
Edged with corundum, graund its way until 
The gem la; perfect for Che ring to guard. 

Then seeing the stone complete to his desire, 

With mystic imagery carven thus, 

And dark Egyptian symbols fabulous. 

He drew through it the delicate golden wire, 

And bent the fastening; and the Etrurian sun 

Sank behind Ilva, and the work was done. 



What dark-haired daughter of a Lucumo 
Bore on her slim white finger to the grave 
This the first gift her Tyrrhene lover gave. 
Those five-and-twenty centuries ago ? 
What shadowy dreams might haunt it, lying low 
So long, while kings and armies, wave on wave, 
Above the rock-tomb's buried architrave 
Went minion-footed trampling to and fro i 
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Who knows ? but irell it is so frjul a thing. 

Unharmed by conquering Time's supremacy. 

Still should be fair, though scarce less old than Rome. 

Now once again at rest from wandering 

Across the high Alps and the dteadful sea. 

Id utmost England let it Snd a home. 
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THE SECRET OF THE EAST. 

(VOFISC. Aunlian, c. 29.) 

VARANES, when Aurelian's legionaries 
Had stormed the sand-girt City of the Sun, 
Sent him a ctimson pall from Ctesiphon 
Steeped in such unimaginable dyes 
From Indian Sandyz-vaCs, that to men's eyes 
Their triple Tyrian by comparison 
Grew aahen-coloured, and all Rome nas one 
In eagemess to match so fair a prize. 

Emperors Bent, ships voyaged, lives were spilt 
Far among waste and perilous lands ; but all 
Who came, came empty-handed; on the wall 
Of the great temple that Domitian built 
Btaied sole the scornful present of the King, 
That splendour of strange Asian colouring. 
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THE DEBATE OF THE HEART AND SOUL. 

( £ O ISTER, what wouldst thou ? " so the aoul doth cij 

t^ Deep out of midnight to the broken heart, 
Lying where she fell, whence she may not deptut 
Except one heal hec. And in faint reply, 
" Only to die," she wails, " only to die, 
Only to die, if death might ease my smart ; 
O soul, I am not fashioned as thou art. 
Dowered with thine awful immortality." 

And the soul answers darkly r " Even thus. 

Thou and thy bodily vesture ahait decay; 

Pain's self through leagtli of pain shall wear awaj. 

And no new life shall come to quicken us ; 

Till one dread day in liajrket silence I 

Shall know thee dead and know I caimot die." 
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THE AENEID. 

FKOM pastoral meads, from task of field and fold, 
To war, to love, to death bjr land and sea 
He turned, and sang in soft Parthenope 
Heroic deeds, and peoples great of old. 
Who dwelt where Nar and Amasenus rolled 
By Sabine slope or Votscian low-country, 
Mingling the dimly-ahadowed days to be 
With days long dead in bis high verse of gold. 

Yet ever uckening at loves ill allied, 

Thwart fates, vest wanderings, waste of princely blood, 

Harsh tnimpet-notes and tossing fields of foam, 

In twilight visions of the mystic wood 

He sought, with longing eyes unsatisfied. 

The immortality he gave to Rome. 
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V-J Are fitting here, and long lament w 
Only the last low words be softly said, 
And the last greeting given above the dead; 
For soul mote pure and beautiful our eyes 

Never shall see i^atn. 

Alas I what help is it, 

What consolation in this heavy chance. 

That to the blameless life so soon laid low 

This was the end appointed long ago. 

This the allotted apace, the measure fit 

Of endless ordinance } 

Thus were the ancient days 
Made like our own monotonous with grief; 
From unassuagid lips even thus hath flown 
Perpetually the immemorial moan 
Of those thai weeping went on desolate ways. 
Not found in tears relief. 
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In all who hear, with quickening pulse's stroke, 
That cry that from the infinite people broke. 
When third among them Helen led the wail 
At Hector^ funeral pyre. 

And by the Latin beach 

At rise of dawn such piteous tears were shed, 

When Troy and Arcady in long array 

Followed the princely body on its way, 

And Lord Aeneas spoke the last sad speech 

Above young Pallas dead. 

Even in this English clime 
The same sweet cry no circling seas can drown. 
In melancholy cadence rose to swell 
Some dirge of Lyddas or Astrophet 
When lovely souls and pure before their time 
Into the dusk went down. 

These Earth, the bounteous nurse, 
Hath long ag« lapped in deep peace divine. 
Lips that made musical their old-world woe 
Themselves have gone to silence long ago. 
And left a weaker voice and wearier verse, 
O royal soul, for thine. 

Beyond our life how far 
Soars his new life through radiant orb and zone. 
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While ve in impotency of the night 
Walk dumbly, and the path is hard, and hght 
Fails, and for sun and moon the ^gle star 
Honour is left alone. . 

The star that knows no set. 
But circles ever with a fixed desire, 
Watching Orion's armour all of gold; 
Watching and wearying not, dlt pale and cold 
Dawn breaks, and the first shafts of morning fret 
The east with lines of fire. 

But on the broad low plain 
When night is clear and windy, with hard frost, 
Such as had once the morning in their eyes, 
Watching and wearying, gaze upon the skies. 
And cannot see that star for their great pain 
Because the sun is lost. 

Alas, how all our love 

Is scant at best to fill so ample room 1 

Image and influence fall too fast away 

And fading memory cries at dusk of day, 

Dtem'st thou tht duit rail aught at ail thereof, 

Tht ghasl withiH tie temb t 

For even 
The slumberous ri 
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The lapping water rises wearily, 
Numbing the nerve and will to Bleep ; and we 
Before the goal and crown of mysteiies 
Fall back, and dare not know. 

Only at tiroes we know. 
In gyces convolved and luminous orbits whirled 
The soul beyond het knowing seems to sweep 
Out of the deep, fire-winged, into the deep; 
As two, who loved each other here below 
Better than all the world. 

Yet ever held apart. 
And never knew theii own hearts' deepest things, 
After long lapse of periods, wandering far 
Beyond the pathways of the furthest Star, 
Into communicable space might dart 

With tremor of thunderous wings; 

Across the void irught call 
Each unto each past worlds that raced and tan. 
And flash through galaxies, and clasp and kis> 
la some slant chasm and infinite abyss 
Far in the faint sidereal interval 

Between the Lyre and Swan. 
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THE LIMIT OF LANDS. 

THE east sea and the utmost sea 
Wash on long leagues of sand ; 
And past the sandhills silentljr 
Stretches a broad low land. 

The limit of the world ii set 

Here, and the end of all ; 
White sea-gull and white sail forget 

This way to flit or call. 

One infinite bare arch of sky 

Stands flawless overhead ; 
The ed^s of Etemiljr 

Fold round, and Time lies dead. 



WHERB nineteen summers' festal feet had gone. 
The darkness gathers round thee, laid alone ; 
And there, unchanged, unshadowed, lie with thee 
Kindness and Truth and Magnanimity. 
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BENIGNA VENA 

AN APPRECIATION 

[WM. MARION RKKDY IN TBS ST. IX)niS MIRROR] 

"My friend, Michael Monahan, of The PAPVRrs, 
writes the choicest, best flavored, classical English I 
know in con temporary American letters. In senti- 
ment he is more plastic than Dick Steele; in acerbity 
he is a composite of Swift and Heine ; in grace he is 
Addison ; in fitness of phrasing he is a follower of Q. 
Horatio Flaccus. Mr. Monahan can touch the minor 
chords until they make a music that swoons with the 
sweetness of pity, and he can write satire that is the 
sublimation of contempt. A volume of his essays, 
entitled 'Benigna Vena,' recently published by him, 
shows him at his best." 

" Benigna Vena " is beautifully printed from a spe- 
cially cut font of I l-poini type on a superior English 
paper. All tall copies. The binding, artistic and dur- 
able, is the work of Henry Blackwell, of New York. 

USH PAPER AT {2.50, AND JO COPIES ON JAPAN VBL- 
LDM AT tS.OO. 

The Vellum copies were taken at once, and only a 
few remain of the English Paper edition. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 

CRANFORD, N. J. 
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WE would fain do for the memory of 
Ertust Doason vihiit vie hiai so 
often attempted in these pages for some of 
the " spent fames and fallen lights" of 
Lilrraluri, mbosi most precious gifts have 
been vain(jr poured out and, as it ■aould 
seem, rejected of men. It is enough, possi- 
bly, that here and there a reader exists wJo 
comes under the indescribable enchantment 
of Ibat treiyi Uttli in quanli^ but of ineffa- 
ble <{uaiity and fragranc4 lebicb the poet of 
" Cynara " has bequeatbed to us,' j4nd it 
is also permissible to believe that what Mr. 
Arthur Symons has vrritten of the dead 
lyrist is of thai satisfying order of excel- 
lence vbicb Dowson, tpere he living, would 

■ The PocniB of Emeil Dowmn : Venci, ThE 
Fkrrol of the Minute ; Decoration) in Verse and 
PiOM. Poillmd, MaiDc, Thomas B. Mo.her, 
KDCcccii. QiHi-M. t^illumMs. Pp. xxiviii+163- 

liUcd rcprimi bf Mr. jubn Lunt, (Lonia» tmi Km 
Ylxh) fl a £0««™uhoj. 0/ our titinalt qf Davisom, 
dapili Ibtfttt Hal h Ibii Itltr volami lie Prou 
Potmt art omitUd omd, uif to dtOroy lit dilicali 
lillU Pierrot plmj four vy^^ttd dezadatt iUvilra. 
fioHt are r€prodiietd,.—artiitie intpertintiteei vjbleb 
should b^ve slrplforrvif in n first und only edition i 
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sur^iy btnt teisbid stt forth. Consider tbi 
tittral truth and heauly that is conotytd in 
a singU critical estimate : 

" In the lyric in wUcb be has tfiitomijed 
himitlf and bis abol* life, a lyric vhich is 
csrlainly on* of the greatest lyrical poems 
of our time — be has for once said every- 
thing, and he bos said it to an inloxicaling 
and perhaps immortal music." This poem 
m'tb mhicb ate open our seitctions it may be 
well aortb knoming aai originally printed 
in The Century GuUd Hobby Horse for 
April, 1891, when Dtnescn jtas in bis txcen- 
liilb year, (be was bom on August jnd, 
1867,) and so far as we are aware was first 
reprinted by us in Songs of Adieu, A 
little Book of Finale and Farewell, 
(iSgj). Later on included in The S«cotxd 
Book of the Rhymers Club, (London, 
1894,) it was again and for the last time 
so far as Dowson was concerned printed in 
bis Verses, (London, 1S96J. 

To Anoa Dovison as he deserves being 
known aw must refer our readers, even at 
the risk ef being charged with undue egoism, 
to our ottra edition of his collected poems. 

For September: 
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Poems id verse and Prose 
Ernest Dowson. 
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POEMS IN VERSE. 



LAST night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara I thy breath was abed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine ; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion. 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara I in my fashion. 

AU night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat. 
Nightlong within mine arms in love and sleep she lay ; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was gray: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara I in my fashion. 

I have forgot much, Cynara I gone with the wind. 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng. 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind ; 
But I was desolate and uck of aJi old passion. 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long : 
I have been f^thful to thee, Cynara I in my fiuhion. 

843 
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I cried for mikdder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara 1 the night is thine ; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old pasaon, 

Yea hungry for the lips of my desire : 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara I in my fashion. 
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AD DOMNULAM SUAM. 

LITTLE lady of my heart I 
Just a little longer, 
Love me : we will pass and part, 
Ere this love grow stronger. 

I have loved thee, Child I too well. 
To do aught but leave thee : 

Nay I my lips should never tell 
Any tale, to grieve thee. 

Little lady of my heart 1 

Just a little longer, 
I may love thee ; we will part. 

Ere my love grow stronger. 

Soon thou leavest fairy-land; 

Darker grow thy tresses: 
Soon no more of hand in hand; 



Ijttle lady of my heart I 

Just a little longer. 
Be a child : then, we w&l part, 

Ere this love grow stronger. 
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VILLANELLE OF MARGUERITES. 



(i A LITTLE, paisionaltly, not at all t" 
l\ She casts the snowy petals on the aSx 
And what care we how many petals fall I 

Nay, wherefore seek the seasons to forestall ? 
It 19 but playing, and she will not care, 
A little, passionately, not at all I 

She would not answer us if we should call 
Across the years : her visions are too ^r ; 
And what care we how many petals fait I 

She knows ua not, nor recks if she enthrall 
With voice and eyes and fashion of her hair, 
A little, passionately, not at all \ 

Knee-deep she goes in meadow grasses tall. 
Kissed by the daisies that her fingers tear : 
And what care we how many petals fall I 

We pass and go ; but she shall not recall 
What men we were, nor all she made us bear : 
"A Hull, paisionaUly, net at all ! " 
And what care ne how many petals fall I 
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BBYOND the need of weeping, 
Beyond the reach of hands, 
May she be quietly sleeping, 

In what dim nebulous lands i 
Ah, she who understands I 

The long, long winter weather. 
These many years and days. 

Since she, and Death, together. 
Left me the wearier ways : 

And now, these tardy bays I 

The crown and victor's token : 
How are they worth to-day ? 

The one word left unspoken. 
It were late now (o say : 

But cast the palm away I 

For once, ah once, to meet her. 
Drop laurel from tired hands : 
Her cypress were the sweeter, 

In her oblivious lands; 
Haply she understands I 
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Ot anywhere, or ever, 

wm she stretch out a hand t 
And vpill she understand ? 
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jtA, dam ces momti tlfimrs 
Lti Jamais tant lei iimjeuri. 

Paul Verlaine. 



You would have undcistood me, had you waited; 
I could have loved you, dear I as well as he : 
Had we not been impatient, dear I and fated 
Always to disagree. 

What is the use of speech t Silence were fitter : 
Leat we should still be wishing things unsaid. 
Though all the words we ever spake were bitter, 
Shall I reproach you deadF 

Naf, let this earth, your portion, likewise cover 

All the old anger, setting us apart : 

Always, in all, in truth was I your lover; 

Always, I held your heart. 

I hsive met other women who were tender, 

As you were cold, dear t with a grace as rare. 
Think you, I turned to them, or made surrender, 
I who had found you fair t 

Had we been patient, dear I ah, had you waited, 

I had fought death for you, better than he : 
Bnt from the very first, dearl we were fated 

Always to disagree. 

M9 
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Late, Ute, I come to joa, now death disclosea 

Love that in life was not to be our part : 
On your low lying mound between the roses, 
Sadly I cast my heart. 

I would not waken you : nay I this U fitter; 

Death and the darkness give you unto mc ; 
Here we who loved so, were so cold and bitter, 
Hajdly can disagree. 
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VAIN RESOLVES. 

I said: "There is an end of my desire: 
Now have I sown, and I have harvested, 
And these are ashes of an ancient fire, 

Which, verily, shall not be quickened. 
Now will I take me to a place of peace, 

Foi^et mine heart's desire ; 
In solitude and prayer, work out my soul's release. 

"I shall forget her eyes, how cold they were; 

Forget her voice, how soft it was and low, 
With all my unging that she t^ not hear, 

And all my service that she did not know. 
I shall not hold the merest memory 

Of any days that were. 
Within those solitudes where I will fasten me." 

And once she passed, and once she raised her eyes, 
And smiled for courtesy, and nothing said : 

And suddenly the old flame did uprise. 
And all my dead desire was quickened. 

Veal as it hath been, it shall ever be, 
Most pasuonless, pure eyes I 

Which never shall grow soft, nor ctiange, nor pity mc 
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A REQUIEM. , 

Teobulb, being tired, 

~ o tired to laugh or weep. 
From the hours, rosy and gray, 
Hid her golden face away. 
Neobule, fain of sleep. 
Slept at last as she desired I 

Neobule I is it well, 
That you haunt the hollow lands, 
Where the poor, dead people stray, 
Ghostly, pitiful and gray, 
Plucking, with their spectral hands. 
Scentless blooms of asphodel i 

Neobule, tired to death 
Of the flowers that I threw 
On her flower-like, fair feet, 
Sighed for blossoms not so sweet. 
Lunar roses pale a,nd blue, 
Lilies of the world beneath. 

Neobule 1 ah, too tired 

Of the dreams and days above 1 

Where the poor, dead people stray, 

Ghostly, pitiful and gray. 

Out of life and out of love, 

Sleeps the sleep which she desired. 
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IN TEMPORE SENECTUTIS. 

WHKNlamold, 
And sadly steal apart, 
Into the dark and cold. 
Friend of my heart I 
Remember, if you can. 
Not him who lingers, but Chat other man, 
Who loved and sang, and had a beating heart, — 
When 1 am old I 

When I am old, 

And all Love's andent fire 
Be tremulous and cold: 

My soul's desire I 
Remember, if you may. 
Nothing of you and me but yesterday, 
When heart on heart we bid the years conspire 
To make us old. 

When I am old, 

And every star above 
Be pitiless and cold ; 

My life's one love I 
Forbid me not to go ; 
Remember nought of us but long ago. 
And not at last, how love and pity strove 
When I grew old t 
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AMANTIUM IRAE. 

WKBN this, our rose, is faded, 
And these, our days, are done, 
]n lands profoundly shaded 

From tempest and from sun : 
Ah, once more come together, 

Shall we forgive the past. 

And safe from worldly weather 

Possess our souls at last ? 

Or in our place of shadows 

Shall still we stretch an hand 
To green, remembered meadows, 

Of that old pleasant land i 
And vainly there foregathered. 

Shall we regret the sun ? 
The rose of love, ungathered t 

The bay, we have not won ? 

Ah, child 1 the world's dadc marges 

May lead to Nevermore, 
The stately funeral barges 

Sail for an unknown shore. 
And love we vow to-morrow, 

And pride we serve to-day : 
What if they both should borrow 

Sad hues of yesterday I 

»S4 
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Our pride I Ah, should we mi 

Or iTill it serve at last t 
Our anger, if we kiss it, 

Is like a sorrow past. 
While roses deck the garden. 

While jet the sun is high, 
Doff sorry pride for pardon, 

Or ever love go by. 
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CEASE smiling, Dear I a little while be sad, 
Here in the silence, under the wan oioon; 
Sweet ace thine eyes, but how can I be glad. 
Knowing they change so soon ? 

For Love's sake. Dear, be silent 1 Cover me 

In the deep dai^ess of thy falling hair : 
Fear is upon me and the memory 
Of what is all men's share. 

O could this moment be perpetuate t 

Must we grow old, and leaden-eyed and gray, 
And taste no more the wild and passionate 
Love sorrows of to-day? 

Grown old, and faded, Sweet t and past desire. 
Let memory die, lest there be too much ruth. 
Remembering the old, extinguished fire 
Of our divine, lost youth. 

O red pomegranate of thy perfect mouth 1 

My lips' life-fruitage, might I taste and die. 
Here in thy garden, where the scented south 
Wind chastens agony ; 

as"* 
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Reap death from tbj live lips in one long kiss, 
And look m; last into thine eyes and rest : 

What sweets had life to me sweeter than this 
Swift dying on thy breast i 

Or, if that may not be, for Love's sake. Dear r 

Keep ^ence still, and dream that we shall lie, 
Red mouth to mouth, entwined, and always hear 
The south wind's melody. 

Here in thy garden, through the ughing boughs. 

Beyond the reach of time and chance and change, 
And bitter life and death, and broken vows. 
That sadden and estrange. 
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THE DEAD CHILD. 

SLXEP on, dear, now 
The last sleep and the best, 
And on thif brow, 

And on thy quiet breast, 
Violets I throw. 

Thy scanty years 

Were mine a httle whUe ; 
Life had no fears 

To troable thy brief smile 
With toil or tears. 

Lje atill, and be 

For evermore a chUd 1 
Not grudgingly. 

Whom life has not defiled, 
1 render thee. 

Slumber so deep. 

No man would rashly wake ; 
I hardly weep. 

Fain only, for thy sake, 
To share thy sleep. 

Yes, to be dead, 
Dead, here with thee to-day, — 

When aU U said 
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Twere good b; thee to lay 
My weary head. 

The very best 1 

Ah, child 30 tired of play, 
I stand confessed : 

I want to come thy way, 
And share thy rest. 
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VILLANELLE OF THE POET'S ROAD, 



W" 



Three things gunish o 
Vet is day over long. 



ir youth wrong, 
Q while we may ; 



Gather th 
Wine and n 

Three things lender us strong, 
Vine leaves, kisses and bay ; 
Vet is day over long. 

Unto us they belong, 

Us the bitter and gay, 
Wine and wontan and song. 

We, as we pass along. 

Are sad that they will not sla 
Vet is day over long. 

Fruits and flowers among, 
Whit is better than they : 

Wine and woman and song t 
Vet ia day over long. 
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FOUK LYRICS AFTER PAUL VERLAINE. 



Ilplent thucement tt 



T 



EARS fan within mine heart, 



Whence does this languor sti 
Possessing all mine heart ? 

O sweet fall of the ndn 
Upon the earth and roofs I 
Unto an heart in p^n, 
O music of the rain I 

Tears that have no reason 
Fall in my sorry heart : 
What I there was no treason 
This grief bath no reason. 

Nay t the more desolate. 
Because, I know not why, 
(Neither for love nor hate) 
Mine heart is desolate. 
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COLLOQOB SlNTIMKNTAL. 

INTO the lonely paik all frozen fast, 
Awhile ago there irere two fonns who passed. 

Lo, are their lips fallen and their ejes dead, 
Hardly shall a man hear the words they said. 

Into the lonely park, all frozen fast. 

There came two shadows who recall the past. 

" Dost thou remember oui old ecstasy f " — 

" Wherefore should 1 possess that memory ? " — 

" Doth thine heart beat at my sole name alway ? 
Still dost thou see my soul in visions ? " " Nay I " — 

" They were fair days of joy unspeakable. 
Whereon out lips were joined? " — " I cannot tell."- 

"Were not the heavens blue, was not hope high?"- 
"Hope has fled vanquished dawn the darkling sky."- 

So through the barren oats they wandered, 
And the night only heard the words they said. 
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AEOnHD were all the roses Ved, 
The ivy all around was black. 

Dear, so thou only move thine head, 
Shall all ntuie old despairs awake I 

Too blue, too tender was the sky. 
The air too soft, too green the sea. 

Always I fear, I know not why, 
Some lamenlable flight fiora thee. 

I am so tired of holly-sprays 
And weary of the bright box-tree. 

Of all the endless country ways ; 
Of everything alas I save thee. 
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THE sky is up above the roof 
So blue, to soft r 
A tree there, up above the roof, 
Svrajeth aloft. 

A bell within that iky we tee, 

Chimea low and faint : 
A bird upon that tree we see, 

Maketh complaint. 

Dear God t ie not the life up there. 

Simple and sweet? 
Mow peacefully are borne up there 

Sounds of the street I 

What hast thou done, who comest here, 

To weep alway ? 
Where hast thou laid, who comest here, 

Thy youth away ? 
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TO A LADY ASKING FOOLISH 
QUESTIONS. 



W"-' 



sorry, Chloe i Because the moon 



And who am I to be straightened in a. little 
earthly star ? 

Because thy face is fair i And what If it had 

not been. 
The fairest face of all b the face I have not 



Because the land is cold, and however I scheme 

and plot, 
I can not find a feny to the land where X am 



Because thy lips are red and th; breasts upbraid 

the snow ? 
(There U neither white nor red in the pleasance 

where 1 go.) 

Because thy lips grow pale and thy breasts grow 

dun and fall ? 
I go where the wind blows, Chloe, and am not 
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THREE POEMS IN PROSE. 



THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 

BEARDBD, with tawn; faces, as the; sat 
on the qua)/, looking listlessly at noth- 
ing with their travelled eyes, I questioned 

" We have adventured," thejr said. 

"Tell me of four travels, O mariners, of 
that you have sought and found, of^high 
perils undergone and great salvage and of 
those fortunate islands which lie in a quiet 
sea, aiure beyond my dreaming." 

"We have found nothing. There is noth- 
ing saved," they said. 

" But tell me, mariners, for I have 
travelled a little. I have looked for the 
woman I might have loved, and the friend 
we hear of. and the country where I am not. 
Tell me of your discoveries." 

One of them answered: 

"We tell you the truth. We are old, 
withered mariners, and long and far have 
we wandered in the seas of no discovery. 
We have been to the end of the last ocean, 
but there was nothing, not even the things 
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of which you speak. We have adventured, 
but we have not found anything, and here 
we are again in the port of our nativity, and 
there is only one thing we expect. Is it not 
so, comrades ?" 

Each raised a hand of asseveration ; and 
they sud : " We tell you the truth : there 
are no fortunate islands." 

And they fell into their old silence, 

II. 
ABSINTHIA TAETRA. 

GREBH changed to white, emeiald to an 
opal : nothing was changed. 

The man let the water trickle gently into 
his glass, and as the green clouded, a mist 
fell away from his mind. 

Then he drank opaline. 

Memories and terrors beset him. The 
past tore after him like a panther and 
through the blackness of the present he saw 
the luminous tiger eyes of the things to be. 

But he drank opaline. 

And that obscure night of the soul, and 
the valley of humiliation, through which 
he stumbled were forgotten. He saw blue 
vistas of undiscovered countries, high pros- 
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pects and a quiet, caiessmg sea. The past 
shed its perfume over liim, to-daj held his 
hand as it were a litde child, and to-morrow 
thone like a white star: nothing was 
changed. 

He drank opaline. 

The man had known the obacure night of 
the soul, and lay even now in the vallej 
of humiliation ; and the tiger toenace of the 
things to be was red in the skies. But for 
a little while he had forgotten. 

Green changed to white, emerald to an 
opal ; nothing was changed. 

III. 
THE VISIT. 

As though I were still struggling through 
the meshes of some riotous dream, I 
beard his knock upon the door. As in a 
dream, I bade him enter, but with his entry, 
I awoke. Yet when he entered it seemed 
to me that I was dreaming, for there was 
' nothing sliange in that supreme and sor- 
rowful smile which shone through the mask 
which I knew. And just as though I had 
not always been afraid of him I said: 
" Welcome." 

26S 
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And he said very simply, "I am here." 

Dreaming I had thought myself, but the 
reproachful sorrow of liis smile showed me 
that I was awake. Then dared I opfen my 
eyes and I saw my old body on the bed, and 
the room in which I had grown so tired, 
and in the middle of the room the pan of 
charcoal which still smouldered. And dimly 
I remembered my great weariness and the 
lost whiteness of Lalage and last year's 
snows; and these things had been agonies. 

Darkly, as in a dream, I wondered why 
tliey gave me no more hurt, as I looked at 
my old body on the bed; why, they were 
like old maids' fancies (as I looked at my 
gray body on the bed of my agonies)^ like 
silly toys of children that fond mothers lay 
up in lavender (as I looked at the twisted 
limbs of my old body), for these things had 
been agonies. 

But all my wonder was gone when I 
looked again into the eyes of my guest, 

" I have wanted you all my life." 
Then said Death (and what reproachful 
tenderness was shadowed in his obscure 

" You bad only to call." 
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IMPRESSIONS OF UKIYO-YE, 

the School of Japanese Print Artists, 

BY DORA AMSDEN. 

iLLOsn^ATBD with toned reproductions of t3T)ical 
prints. Printed on double-leaved Japan Duplex paper. 
Bound in unbleached linen boanls after the style of 
Japanese bindings. Price, fi.50 net. Postage, ij 

The Art of Ukiyo-ye is a " spiritual rendering of the 
realism and naturalness of the daily life, intercourse 
with nature, and imaginings, of a lively, impressionable 
race, in the full tide of a passionate craving for art." 
This characterization of Jarves sums up forcibly the 
motive of the masters of Ukiyo-ye, the Popular School 
of Japanese Art, so poetically interpreted "The 
Floating World." These sketches are both an indi- 
Tidual expression and an endeavor to give in con- 
densed form the opinions of those qualified by study 
and research to speak with authority upon the form 
of Japanese Art, which in its most concrete develop- 
ment, the Ukiyo-ye print, is now claiming the at 
of the art world. 

PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, 

Pubtbhen, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A Magazine of Progress. 

"TO=MORROW" 



1 An eq»n«t oi "The chinfing order" widi 
■pedil sfTVBt OD the dtw viluq ODmiiuitiiig our 
SDcl>], induatriat tad Intellectual prDsreBi. : 

1 The oigan of no Kt or guild ind withoat libel 
of mrty or croed, "To-moTTOw" deili leuleulT 
with all the moit delicate and iraportanl probleiu 



"TO-MORROW" 

A MOUTHLY HAND BOOK OP 
THE CHANGING ORDER. 

2238 Calumet Avenue. ■ CHICAGO, ILL. 



Both Artistic and Useful 

1 We are prepaied to fecelve joar orders for 

bookbindiTig, leather work and ardstic products 

T^We^ffet eipeciS%dp«nieiiu'in_lhe way oj 
with their >uiidi. Addreii ■.:•.■. 

People's Industrial College 

2238 Calumet Avenue. ■ CHICAGO. ILL. 
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THE OFEK CODBT FOBLISBDIQ COIFAIIT 



d"i«Ik'in lilt ligffS"!! 
ind binemeu of human liTci, ai the bay 



wd in this < 



who plucki the f luit of hia piaDling, but his the diviac aaoui- 
ing who watched and waited, and toiled, aad prayed, and failed 
—and tan jet be gUd," 

Muegeti of pun gold abound in Ibis mine of the mind wbicb 

and*Rsolve luitsl wealth'bir hb^lf iho^d 'be^'thTgla^ 
porpoae of the elect.-^'. ^duj Cloit-Dtmofrtit, Murcb 5, 






THE NAPOLEON MYTU. By Hinrv R. Evan:. Contiinhig 
a rcpiint ol "Tie Granl Erralum,- tbenon-exlsteiia of Nap^ 

DB.¥A^CABiis*'''Co™M, mll'BmdiS'in'h'islorial loureei. 

DOI fail to Inlenit aoy ilodenl of the origin md growth ol 



TE OPEr COURI PDBllSBIKS COMPARY 

i]ii-Tia8 Wabadi Aveoue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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THESE COUNT 



iber" isn't the haDd»mol ftrer 1 1 11 T'tc r^ it 
o EKlutDiogy ind ipillcd adjectives of adniintiaii 
Hge. It't « grul nnmbtr of a grtat mgxltaiE. 

ROBERT J. BimDKTTE. 



„"ti?len't. """" 

J. BERG 
BiuincB Manager Booldoven' Magazine. 

Find encloaal one dollar, my sulwtiFdon lor Uie tcv <4°S< 
with hearty congraculatioaa orei yaa Bleadfast growth. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

i»tlhhikinyaDE'c«ldmake^*im^ollh?otdTALENT: bull 
lalu off my bat to PearsoD. ELI PERKINS. 

Allow mt to'coTigratulate yoa most unfeignedly on the supeib 
iDaguine you pre putting out. How in the world you do it is 
a mvAtery to me — iiut you are certainly doing it. 

DAN B. BRUMNITT. 
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POBUSnO MoiTTHtY 



^ tHtU)mdT>DCC|poa^UjUidantikAB 
/•f Ut Aw^bii jmtiUf. After (ktqfcar 
■ ^nlBniUbemdniMidBlijxiiwt. 
Fonlcn ntacniitlen txt i] casM •itt- 

BOUHD VOLUMSS. 
Vol.1, 1141,410, ud4Mb««rd*, ||j» 
V9I. Ill, iS«,4t>>. uHiiM boudli. 



T, iSm, 4IB, aBtHiH baardiy (ua 

VL Hoii, 4I11, Miliqr- *- '- '-~ 

Vl\i^,ito,utiqi 



boardi, ^uo^ 
tnll^De bovdi, few 



BACK NUMBERS. 
- S« Spsdil Lbt «lildi sfllbaHBtoa 
nplkauim> 

SpedsHa CDinH ol mnr i«a In prini . 

ami Ii mt laund *egt on netlpl of pile*. 

COVXRS. 

CnVcra, UltlqH board* (iKtoApg (I*!** 

pigHi arfwpcni ud. iHd* chi^ jp 

cteti po ▼atawM bM. 

BIMDtNa 

SabterlieM *u rCMMBtoM ha-Aix 

toIniaM bound by ihs publliher, n4o irill 

.1. — 1- -u..^ii K.vda^di« ntB al 



-do in In oM4tyl« boarda ■» tU 



A YEAR'S LETTERS 

B/ ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 



I^R. MOSHEK'S reprint of this "buried 

baoditig" of Mr, Swinburne's literary 

youth is the first Hnd only complete reprint of 

the original series of A Year's Litters in 



' PuUlihed in 1901 — lour jeari brion 
attbtf haiLed Lt aa poBieMiiif " the lanw 
pflnLoiute wanuthi aDd gn« of namtioi 






3!i»i»T, 



iffEied by Mi. 

TaiitJF which might pruve dI intensl to colleclon ol Fint 
Edilkmi. 

The London Sttiirdigi Ri^w (Auguat jth) vei^ juilly 
renarlu: " Tbis Ittltr [d 'Uller lo tie mUbar'] tiMei ii 
«( of tit mott OMWiiif and ctarKltriiiii parti of 1^ hat, 
it noi rtpmitlHi <■ Ui anv tdiUon; its mtn pratna 
■u*il Mr. MM ' 



mlUborlud ElvAlt cdiUBM." 



paiCE, $2.y> NET, POSTPAID. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER 

PORTLAND, MAINE 
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©FROM TH E/f3\ 
BODLEY HEAD^j^ 



THE ERAGNV PRESS. A Srt of Kvo Booki, c 
■Diclly llmlled to m lotil orifliiil EiUtion of xs ci 
which odIj 50 wvn tor ttU in America ; dcsL| 
Laden Piufro, And printed by him ai hit PrWai 
...L. = — t T. lith. England. 



AREOPAGITICA. A Speedi b; Mr. John Hilton lor Ibe 
LUxrlT dI Unlkznc'd Prladng In Ihc PirliinEnl of Eng- 
land. With Qematis Border and Initial Lcnera. designed 
aLucien PisiaTTo, and engraved on the wood bv Eirther 
■am. Small demy, 4tD. f 10.01 net. 

SOUK POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. With a 
FrontlBi^ecc priated in five colora, dedgned and engraved 



CHRIST ABEL. By Samuel Taylor CoierUgc. Svo. fiD.ix> 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH Bj 
atid bUclE ihronghont. Miulc 
by Robeit Steele. Sm. fii.jo. 



SfJ/tr/iOI lilt ^ Erorv -^ ''*'• '''1 
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ATTRACTIVE FEATURES IN 

THE READER 

FOR SEPTEMBER 

Ten Tales of Life and Love 

Ten American PFomen 

with decorated frontispiece and 
artistic illustrations. A novel and 
interesting feature. The stories 
bright and amusing, the authors 
well known and clever. 
Robert Hunter, the distinguished 
social settlement worker and author 
of " Poverty," contributes a notable 
article on " Hungry and Underfed 
School Children." 

Many colored illustrations — Cover 
designed by John Cecil Clay. 

^c. It (very good kwi ilaiid. 
THE BOBBS-UeRRILL a)MPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. 
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READY AUGUST FIRST 

'^^S& SECOND and Augmented 
^SK Edition of the Poetical 
m^wi Works of Oscar Wilde, 
including the entire test of the follow- 
ing separate works 

RAVENNA (The Newdigate Priie Ptxm ol 187B) 
THE POEMS (»i«iiFd in t8Bi) 
THE SPH[NX(i3q.) 

THE BALLAD OF READING GAOLdS^S) 
Togelher widi eight heretofore Uncollected Posmi, viz. 
/, Ltjardin dei Tui/trtei; a. With a Copy 
ef "A ffoust of Pomegranates; " j, The True 
Kniroiledgi; 4, On Ike Recenl Sale by Auctinn 
of Keats' Love Ijttirs; j. Tie New Remorse; 
6, The Harlot' s Hsase; j,Underthe BaJeany; 
8, »'a4ted Days 

ThiteditiEjpbiiBfoT froatupLece the Londoo portrait 
of Wilde, olun by Ellli nod Wnlerr in i^, vA 
nproductd bj the BieritadI process io slbertjrpe 



THOMAS B MOSHER 

PORTLAND MAINE 
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AMONG tie mat^ bixAs wbieb have 
prtsuauilfi streed tbtir purpose tmd 
art btnetfortb fotmd ohIji, if at all, in tbt 
lecond-bamd bookulltr'i sbop, a tbin duo- 
ibdma iwUtUd Eaiajs br Heniy Thomiu 
Buckle (Nn York, i86jj oceasiaiallj' 
pt*ti th» natidtring bibJiofiliile and ii 
Ttitbout doubt rtUgattd to tb* realm of 
'"gUgibl' quataitia. Of iti contttiti igt 
far the most importaat portion, — a Tltitw 
of Mill on Ubertj, origuiallj/ eoatribiiled 
to Fraser's Magazine for May, 1859, — 
«« the cause of tbe remarhahlt Letter 
vbict vet reprint in full.' 

Some of tbe most moving appeals to tbe 
soul of man art in tbe nature of eulogies 
or pleas for reversal of Judgment, abid, 
in tbe ease of Pooler, deserve to be read 
and renumbered long after tbe stumbling 
block of ^aiu bos been remoetd. At 
tbe time tbii village tragtdy vas enacted 
if did not seem destined to get btfxmd its 
Morron prooincial limits. And afier fiftji 
years it might reasonably bt tbougbt tbat 
all human interest bad faded away. Unjust 
judge and the son wbo defended bis father's 
unri^leousnets and vAo afteraards arrietd 
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at tbt diiUtieHom of Mng nuuU Lord CUsf 
JtaUct of Englamd, Ibtir UcUm, and bt wbo 
wutidtd and aloM proair*d a rntruU of 
fbt imqmtous smitnci, — all tbeu bavt 
thud ilmr tatlbly aceeuM. IVbji Ibm 
rieaU sutb uxbapp}' far-off things } lVbr< 
indttdi Forttisn'mpUriasoH: "PooUy's 
cast " probably stands Ibt last of its kind 
titbir in England or Amtrica, and conntcts 
Usilf wilb liltraturt in a maimtr that 
cannot bi stt asidt. II is, tbertfort, aelt 
aifbin Ibt pronina of The Bibelot tbia 
ibis onct famous Letter to a Gentleman 
tbonid again s*$ tbi ligbt togttbtr mtb 
tucbcommtnt as let may bt abU to supply. 
So incrtdiblt did Ibt Iransaaion at first 
apptar to Ibt rim'taer of Mill's Euay on 
liberty abm bi camt npen it in its naktd 
bmtalily, Ibat bi ftit comptllid to say : 
" Nohnilbslanding my kmmlidge of Mr. 
Mill's acatraiy, I tbou^l tbai, tn tbis 
instanc*, bt must baet bttn mistakm. . . . 
Even now, abtn I bav* cartfully inotsti- 
gated the facts to wbicb Mr. Mill only 
alludes, and bavt Ibi documents bifore mt, I 
can bardfy bring myself to rtali^e tbe events 
v)bicb bave actually occurred" Tbireupon, 
and in despite of tbe intrtatits of friends * 
vbo feared for Ibe great miter's loss of 
rtputaiion should be openly espouse Ibt 
canst of tbis poor and defenseless peasant. 
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as bt dtclartJ hinailf hound to A). Henry 
Tbonuts Buckli tunud asidi from a life- 
long teori, wilt tit rtsult ttal what bad 
btm ptrpttraUd in an obscnrt conttr oftht 
kingdom vas laid hart btfort the itorU^ 
Not for Ibe first timt, indeed, nor for tbt 
last, bos some great-soultd man paused in 
the midst of bit labors for bumamty and 
at tbe risk of loaerid social prestige, struck 
back at Ibe oppressor of bis down-trodden 
feltomnln. 

Buctl/s review of Mill on Uberty closed 
wilb an argument for Immortality oftebicb 
tbe peroration is one of Ibe glories of 
literature : 

"Mali tmrvstty would I agaiK urge upo» tbatt 

dtfatd itr at tbty lot o/tin Jo, by arfumenti wbkb 

to lit Ibis gtoriaut Imrt rtuutd from tbt furlidic- 
lion of a lurrotB and Htiarian tbtology, tt/blebr 
fooliibtj turibing to s lingU riUgion Ibt poisiisiom 
of all IrMlb, proclaima otbtr riHgioai It tt falu, 
and dibaiti Iti moil magaifictal lopill by amlracl- 



caalaiat Ibt aibolt Intb, is ta s\^poit tbtl u um 
Hon tDfrt rtatbtd, and Ibt powtr of iwiptratioH 
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/i it not mil to rtmtiiibtr tbat tb* num 
abo wroU ttisi words arofi also A Letter 
to a Gentlenuui retpecting Foolej's 
Case? 

■ A LcltBT to I Ocnllenmn rapediag Poolar'i 
Cate. London: J. W. Puker iDd Son, 1^9. 
Oaaw. PMiOtJ Imjalj, i8s9. tt BacUi'i rii* 
and ixptnit, tbii pmmpbitt it w rvt thai mf do not 
ruta t titgU iiataxct af n cafj Iiavi*i frm of rrid 
/or imU. Furtmutiljr ii4 Uxl ii fivta U Ot 
UliceUvieODa mod PoRbumoiu Worfci ol Hnu; 
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Thanui Bockle. Edlud with i Biognphical 
Nolkc bf Hckn TitIot. 3 toU. Sto. London, 
, (Sttval.r.pp.T-Si.J Amiw 



' Polity 1 Cm' sti The Life and Wildiigg of 
Heniy Thomu Buckk. By Alfred Hcdtt Hulh. 
1 Toll. Sto. London, iSSo. /■ parUcida lu 



1 Ht em OM lifnijlamt pnx^ tf bit iwcmi- 
' [iJif Dfirnci] " III Ms >nun ilncf Krd OS Sir Joil, 



S*»Tf#.«*«.m™iil*i 


^ti,^i„,b.BiOfr^b. 


u^ Ndia 


p»ftx.d 10 


tbt Hiicellani 


«u ud 






HeniT Thomu 


BnckJe, 


(».-«/. I. p 


.»M(.-JlM. 


tfriiml ef tl» . 




*!.//«■ OK, 


: lir cp{..'« 


v« »> i£>nd 


r *, bim. 


AccBrdInt t 


> IWi tarf, 0. 






(««««■■»■ 


abo<t i-IMic 


>«] mri wl IT. 


7, r-lml 



tlteabtrt,j tuU of ail an Egglisb juttgt wbo ^nariy 

gaurai v/bo art "fttblj iltrrtj tj am apptal la 
tbttr tmderitiuiding." Stub vnlovMrd catigaHotu 
art not " gtmtltmattty." It mtf b* to. Btukit tmd 
bt pTiftrrrd tBTiUag U%t a nun frit of all. And 

Griat-itafli cf UJrroturi via tavt lalua afnm 
tbtautlvtl tbi rigbHag of wrOKgl. CoauJir lacb 
Ittltri oi bt mto nua aof rtad : A VindicadDn oi 
ThoiDuI>>hie:anFlTlolhe[E^tor(/)tiieNBW 
Yorfi Obmtrei. B; Robert G. IngeiwU, PtoiU, 
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(111.) iS77( The Good Grar Pw i AVlndicafion. 
By Wllliim D. O'Ceoaor, Nev Yo^ iS46 1 
SleniiKni'i Father Damien: An Open Letter to 
the Revecend Doctor Hyde ot Hoiuilulu, iSqa ; 



-Ibal HdUuloui imd imulHni JiclioH •^Ibctmio 


u»«. itulff, 


'SM an aciiKwUdemtnt Ibai it bai 




tiffMiKllfprovK. AifBTtbc}<i4gt. 


Wl friinJt ar 


-. placid 






tbat be 


ummilled m li^ttia. or 


Ibal bi SMI •'» 


■^pabU, , 




»>» =/ ;..« 




o»« peli^l «« (o ri. 




be wat u careliis la lift Ibe cuaVnut 


W«"" ■" "" 




./«»■«* ■<«, tbal nolbint 


u«,t *r™rW a 


™/ .( ,b. 


: trial .:an^^iMg PacUyi 



balludnaiieiii nd bis blanuleu life. II I'l nt exeme 
fwOttlttt Sir Jcdm (Meridge, oi On Lnii Maga- 
tiBt,"lfer Aitguil, iSfg, p. ago,] "«■(! Ibal U 
iboidd be, Ibal. tike Ibe hquitiltn of Span, bit 
motim were unimpucbMe, Tbeir ixentt swi 
itioriBKt; but no man, liial of all an Bngllib 

See Hulh's LUe and Writings of Buckle, vol. t. 



For October : 
Death's Disguises and 
Other Sonnets 
By Fbane T. Marzials. 
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Henrv Thomas Buckle. 



rrc/mfMi rigbl lo Ircat lUr aedrini <u 

gammii art v/ranf, bt f ih be rtfatid ; if 
foolitk, bt cmbi avI-ridiciiUd. To Ml 



(EMBjt MiU OB Libatjr .) 
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( Yh the Buamer o( 1S57, 1 pool man, uoied Thami 

I PoolBy.wiigainiDghia livelihood u a HHamanUbovrer 

ii>I.i*keaTd,ln Coniinll.nhm behadbeeo well known 

for Acrera] years, and had always boiue a l^h character for 

honeily, induatryi and sobriety. . . , Thii sngutar maB 

opLnioD nipecdng the potato-rot and the Bible, and also 
of h[i hatitd of Chriilianilf . For thii. as well u for niing 
langua^ eqoaLly abanrd , . a deisyman In the neLgbbonr- 
hood lod^ an iDfoimallon agiinil him. ... At the neit 
auiui, be was btoughl befoie the judge. . . But neilbei 
thia, [menal umoandnen,] not the fact that he w» Igno- 
rant, poor, and Irjendleu, produced any effect upon that 
atony-hearted man who now held him in hi> gripe. He 

. . The ptoaecntor, who lodged the infonoalion againit 
Fool^, ... ni the Rev. Paul Bush. Tbe ns^trale, 



Glenenxa. Tbe judge 


who paaaed the «nteDce which 




Jnidce Coleridge 






which I bring againat thia nnjual 




ia, that he pasaed a lenteiice of 


eitreme KTerily upon 


a poor and ftiendleia man in a 


remote part of the kingd 


om, . . ilhathedidthiabyTittn. 


ol a law which had fallen 


1 into ^suse, . . and that he would 


not hare dared to commi 


t mch an act, in the 6ice of a Lon- 


don audience, and in the 


full light of Ihe London pien. . . 


Happily lot nunkind, lileramre isa real power, and tytarmy 


q<iake> at it. . . 1 w< 




tage, that the intelleclua 




upper nnk> but with th 


e lower. . . Then, hlde«l, would 




, of liberty, and w. . . might feel 


that we act in the paren iplrit of nur creed when we 


denounce tyranny In high places, when we chaadae tbe 


inMlenoe of office, and 


when we Tindlcate the ciuae of 


Thomaa Pooby Mainat , 


Justice Coleridge." 




Bi»j..-CM(Oe.t.»nf. 
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LETTER TO A GENTLEMAN 
RESPECTING POOLEY'S CASE.' 

London : June, 1859. 

SIR, — Vou are quite light in supposing 
that I have read a letter which is signed 
" John Duke Coleridge," and published in 
" Fraser'B Magazine " for the present month, 
Bui you are wrong in thinking that the tone 
of the letter surprises me. When I held up 
to public opprobrium that, for our time, 
almost incredible transaction in which the 
name of Coleridge was painfully conspicu- 
ous, the indignation which I felt prevented 
me from measuring my language, and I did 
not care to search for soft and dainty words 
in relating how, under shelter of the law, an 
outrage had been perpetrated upon a poor, 
an honest, a defenceless, and a half-wicted 
man. I wrote as I thought it behoved me 
to write, and I rejoice that I did so. Since, 
however, 1 did not spare the principal actors 
of that deed, I could not expect that Mr. 
Coleridge should wish to spare me. And I 
must, in common jtistice, acquit him of any 

I London: J. W. PaikcrBnd Son, iBjq. 
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Euch intent. He has done his utmoat. He 
is so anxious to b« severe that he has not 
only expressed anger, he has even tried to 
express contempt. He has imputed to me 
nearly every kind of baseness and of folly. 
He has ascribed to me sentiments which 
I never entertained, and language which I 
never used. He has chained me with igno- 
rance, cowardice, malignity, and slander. 
He has attempted to ruin my reputation as 
an author, and to blast my character as a 
man, by representing me as a perverCer of 
facts, a fabricator of falsehoods, a propaga- 
tor of libels, and a calumniator of innocence. 
To all this I shall make no reply. What- 
ever I have done in the matter of Sir John 
Coleridge, or in other matters, is open and 
before the world. I live merely for literature ; 
my works are my only actions ; they are not 
wholly unknown, and I leave it to them to 
protect my name. If they cannot do that, 
they are little worth. I have never written 
an essay, or even a single line anonymously, 
and nothing would induce me to do so, 
because I deem anonymous writing of every 
kind to be an evasion of responsibility, and 
consequently unsuited to the citizen of a 
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free country. Therefore it is that I can 
ea^y be judged. I have myself supplied 
the roAteiials, and to them I appeal. So 
far from despising public opinion, I regard 
it with great, though not with excessive 
respect; and I acknowledge in it the prin- 
cipad source of such influence as 1 have 
been able to wield. But this respect which 
I feel for public opinion is only when I 
conuder it as a whole. For the opinion of 
individuals I care nothing, because, now at 
least, there is no one whose censure I fear, 
or whose praise I covet. Once, indeed, it 
was otherwise, but that is past and gone 
for ever. Desiring rather to move masses 
than to influence persons, I am nowise 
troubled by accusations before which manji 
would shrink. They who dislike my prin- 
ciples, and who dread that boldness of 
inquiry, and that freedom of expression 
which this age desires, and which I seek to 
uphold, have already taken their course, 
and done what they could to bring me into 
discredit, and prevent my writings from 
being read. If I say that they have failed, I 
am not speaking arrogantly, but am simply 
stating a notorious fact. Yet they employed 
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I with which M[. John Duke 
Coleridge is familiar. They, too, impugned, 
my veracity, aspersed my motives, and denied 
my honesty. Vou know, sir, that I have 
never in the slightest degree noticed these 
charges, though some of them were prepared 
with considerable skill. You will hardly 
suppose that havmg refused to defend 
myself agiunat men of ability, I should 
now, at the eleventh hour, put myself on 
my trial at the bidding of this new assailant. 
Mr. John Duke Coleridge is quite welcome 
to publish his sentiments respecting me, 
and I do not wish to disturb them. But, 
though I shall not answer his accusations, I 
shall examine bia defence. 

An act of cruelty has been committed bj 
an English judge, and I have arraigned the 
perpetrator before the bar of public opinion, 
because that is the only tribunal to which 
he is amenable. His son, by pleading on 
his behalf, has recognised the jurisdicti<M. 
It remains for me to conuder his reply ; it 
will finally remain for the public to decide 
on its validity. If it is valid, the charge 
falls to the ground ; theaccused is absolved; 
and I, as the accuser, am covered vrith 
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confusion. If it is nol valid, the failure of 
the defence will strengthen the force of the 
accusation, and sven they who wished to^ 
favour the judge will be compelled to allow, 
that what they would fain have palhated, as 
the momentary ebullition of an arbitrary 
temper, sweUa into far graver matter, when, 
instead of bebg regretted, it is vindicated 
with stubborn pertinacity, and in an obsti- 
nate and angry spirit. 

The first thing which strikes me in Mr. 
Coleridge's apology for l^s father is, that 
some of the most serious charges which J 
have brought are passed over in complete 
silence. They are nol only unanswered, 
they are not even noticed. On the other 
hand, several charges which I did not bring 
are satisfactorily refuted. Indeed the greater 
part of Mr. Coleridge's letter is occupied 
with repelling imaginary accusations. He 
ascribes to me assertions which I neither 
made noi intended to make ; and then he 
decisively proves that those assertions are 
false. His victory is complete, but it is 
gained over himself, and not over me. He 
takes infinite pains to show that I am 
altogether wrong in supposing that Sir John 
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Coleridge, an English judge, could refuse 
to try a. prisoner wlio was brought before 
him. I am equally wrong in supposing 
that he could try one who was not brought 
before him. I am ather ignorant or mali- 
douB, when I affirm that he could have 
determined what laws should be enforced, 
and what laws should not be enforced. I 
ought to have been aware that judicial 
power is different from legislative power; 
that the judge, instead of making laws, 
meTelf administers them ; and that he is, in 
fact, unable to fii on the county in which 
the trial shall be held. It is no part of his 
duty to collect evidence for the prosecution ; 
HOT is he expected to concert measures with 
the counsel in order to convict the prisoner. 
These things are not done in England, and 
it is scandalous for me to assume that they 
are done. It is still more scandalous that 
upon such assumptions I should have pre- 
sumed to impeach the conduct of Sir John 
Coleridge. The audacity is monstrous. 
How dare I thus assail a blameless and 
immaculate man whose fame has hitherto 
been unsullied ? Before I could bring these 
charges I must have been lost to all shame. 
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What I have alleged respecting the exist- 
ence of a. conspiracy between the clergy, 
the judge, and the government, is equally 
preposterous, and is of itself enough to ruin 
the reputation of a writer who pretends to 
be an hUtorian. The dergy were in Com- 
wall ; the Home OfBce is in London ; and 
the judge is a traveller, who, going from 
place to place, has no means of ascertaining 
beforehand what causes he will have to 
try. How wicked, and yet how foolish I 
am, to say that these distant and discordant 
parties conspired together against a poor 
well-^nkerl Moreover, if I had enquired 
into the facts, I should have learnt that these 
proceedings were in the latter half of 1857, 
and that from July to December in that year, 
the Home Minister was Sir George Grey, and 
the Under Secretaries at the Home Office 
were Mr. Massey and Mr. Waddington, 
most worthy, and indeed distinguished men, 
utterly incapable of entering into that nefa- 
rious compact with which I have taunted 

It is after this fashion that Mr. Coleridge 
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defends bis father. All these charges, he 
rebuts with a. closeness and minuteness of 
argument deserving the highest praise, but 
where he found the charges I cannot tell. 
Certainly thej are not In my Essay, and 
they never were in my mind. Meanwhile, 
the real accusation remains. To that he 
makes no reply. Perhaps he was right. 
Perhaps he found it easier to answer what 
I had not said Chan what I had said. A 
compact between a Cornish clergyman and a 
Cabinet Minister. A private understanding 
between an English barrister and an English 
judge 1 ■ A judge trying a case in which he 
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had got up evidence for the prosecution I 
A judge having guilty foreknowledge of 
the depositions of witnesses I A dark and 
wicked conspiracy between Sir George 
Gre^, Sir John Coleridge, Mr. Massey, iind 
Mr. Waddington, the sole object of which 
was to punish a poor labourer 1 Truly Mr. 
Coleridge must be very confident of the 
goodness of his cause, if he thinks that it 
will bear handling in this way. I appeal (o 
you, mi, and to every one who has read my 
Essay, whether or not these things are in it. 
If they are in it let the passages be pro- 
duced. If they are not in it, I submit that 
the leal of Mr. Coleridge has carried him a 
little too far, and that he has been rather 
indiscreet in ■ laying himself open to so 
obvious a challenge. 

The first charge against Sir John Cole- 
ridge is that he committed an act of cruelty. 
In determining whether or not his sentence 
upon Pooley was cruel, it is necessary to 
consider what the sentence was. But this, 
Mr. Coleridge, in the whole of his long 
letter, carefully abstains from mentioning. 
He does not tell his readers that poor 
Pooley, a man exemplary in all the relations 
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of life, and of unsiained character, was 
ordered to be imprisoned for a year and nine 
months simply because he wrote and uttered 
words which neither hurt nor traduced any 
living being. In those words there vas 
neither calumny against individuals, nor 
disaffection towards government. There 
was nothing to set man against man, or to 
set men against their rulers. All this, Mr. 
Coleridge knows, and does not attempt to 
deny. He also knows that on this ground, 
and on no other, Pooley was condemned 
to an imprisonment of twenty-one months. 
Why does he keep this fact back ? How is 
it that he never chances to mention what the 
punishment was ? How ia it that, though he 
frequently quotes passages from my Essay, 
he by no accident ever quotes one in which 
the act is dearly set forth ? Why does he, 
when professing to defend his father against 
a particular charge, conceal the charge, and 
then labour hard to defend him against 
other charges which no one brought? If 
Pooley had not been punished, Sir John 
Coleridge would not have been accused. 
Surely, then, (he amount of the punishment 
is an essential part of the accusation, and is 
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moie pertinent to the issue than tliose specu- 
lative enquiries in which Mr. Coleridge, with 
great ingenuity, has proved how unlikely it 
is that there should have been a conspiracy 
between Sir Geoige Grey, Sir John Cole- 
ridge, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Waddington. 

But this is of a piece with the test of Mr. 
Coleridge's letter. For with other and most 
important items in my accusation he deals, 
in the same manner; that is Co say, he does 
not deal with them at all. I charged Sir 
John Coleridge with passing a sentence 
which, independently of the other objections 
against it, was alien to the spirit of the age. 
To this I find no reply. I charged him with 
bringing the administration of justice into 
disrepute, by encouraging the prevailing and 
most dangerous notion that the poor are 
more harshly treated than the rich. Again, 
I find no reply. I charged him with doing 
this on the person of an unhappy, but most 
industrious man, whose family were, conse- 
quently, left either to starve or to beg. Still, 
no reply. I charged him, and the result has 
proved that I charged him truly, with exas- 
perating the friends of liberty, and rekindling 
old animosities. No reply. X charged him 
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with taking as hU victim an undefended 
prisoner, whom our law humanely supposes 
to have the judge -for his counsel, but who 
on this occasion had the judge for his 
oppressor. No reply. I charged him with 
inflicting a punishment which, severe at any 
period, is particularly so in oui time, when 
all humane and thinking men aim at les- 
sening penalties, rather than the increasing 
them. This, too, Mr, Coleridge being unable 
to deny, passes over in silence. 

Such is his plan. It is a cunning artifice 
with which the rhetoricians of old were long 
siace familiar. With them, as with him, 
tadtumity was a favourite stratagem, but 
taciturnity in order to be effective, should 
be invariable. Otherwise there is danger 
that when a man does speak, he will speak 
at the wrong time, and say the wrong things ; 
and certainly one of the pleas which Mr. 
Coleridge has set up is go eccentric, that it 
will expose him to this imputation. He does 
not question my assertion that penalties are 
becoming milder, but he meets the conse- 
quences of that assertion in a way peculiar 
to himself. He says that Sir John Coleridge 
being employed to administer the law, and 
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not to make it, was obliged to administer 
it as he found it. The judge, says Mr- 
Coleridge, could not choose " what laws he 
would or would not put in force." ' Unhappy 
judge 1 he had no choice. His hands were 
tied. His leaning was on the side of human- 
ity; he longed to be merciful; but he wza 
in the melancholy position of being obliged 
to enforce an odious law. He was so strait- 
ened and circumscribed that he was, in fact. 
a victim rather than an oppressor. Really, 
all, it is humiliating to read such arguments ; 
it is still more humiliating to have to answer 
them. What I no choice I Has an English 
judge no option ? Has he no latitude P Is 
no discretion vested in him? Must he 
always eiact the leilei of the bond, and 
take the last ounce of flesh ? Mr, Coleridge 
is indeed in difGcuIties if this is his best 
defence. The fact is that an assize is rarely 
held without an instance of the judge 
imposing a light, and often a mere nominal, 

1 I quote Mr. Colendgfi's own vorda ; but the CDtin 

letter. Mr. Cgleiidge hul probably forgotten his pte- 
vloiu admiiiioa, " that the acnlmce la a pcifedlr ^ir 
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panishment, when the law allows him to 
impose a severe one. That part of our 
common law which coerces Che expression 
of opinion, was established in a barbarous 
and ignorant age, when the veiy amuse- 
ments of men were brutal, and when they 
delighted in inflicdng pain and in seeing it 
inQicted. It was an age in which human 
life was disregarded, and human suffering 
made a Jest. To suppose that an English 
judge is bound to follow with servile acqui- 
escence all the decisions of such a period, 
b to suppose what is not only absurd in 
itself, but is contradicted by the judicial 
history of this country. In England the 
abrogation of a law is gradual, and usually 
passes through three stages. First, it is rea- 
soned against or ridiculed ; then it falls into 
discredit; and finally, it is either repealed, 
or else by common consent it is disused. 
This is the history of those cruel laws which 
our ancestors cherished; such, for example, 
as the laws relating to heresy, witchcraft, 
and slavery, which, before they were done 
away with, were opposed by public opinion 
and discountenanced by our judges. All 
these things are part of the same scheme ; 
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they belong to the same turn of mind, and 
mast stand or fali together. It is natural 
that nhen slavery was legal, heresy ihoald 
have been illegal. It is also natural that, in 
such a state of society, heretical or blasphe- 
mous expressions should be punished. We 
have, however, long been outgrowing those 
views, not because we love blasphemy, but 
because we love liberty. We look upon 
impious language as proof of a vulgar mind ; 
but we are not to cast into prison an honest 
man and beggar his family, on account of his 
mind being vulgar. Even if the blasphemy 
is of such a kind as to indicate depravity on 
the part of the utterer, no one is concerned 
with it unless it tends to produce a breach of 
the peace. If the public peace is in danger, 
he who endangers it should be restrained. 
But to punish blasphemy irrespectively of 
these wider conuderations is a thing which 
this age will not tolerate, and which is con- 
trary to the whole tone and scope both of 
modem literature and of modem le^slation. 
The charge against Thomas Pooley was 
that he uttered blasphemy. On this charge 
he was committed; on this he was indicted; 
and on this he was sentenced. The crime 
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alleged y/^a not that he injured men's prop- 
erty, nor that he insulted them, nor that he 
provoked them to violence. He wrote upon 
a private gate, which he had no right to 
do, and for which, therefore, redress might 
have been reasonably exacted. That was 
an offence ; and if j his conduct was likely to 
disturb the public peace, that was another 
offence. But instead of receiving such slight 
punishment as these offences would justify, 
he was punished as a blasphemer; and a 
judge was found capable of sentencing this 
poor, helpless, and ignorant man lo twenty- 
one months' imprisonment. Shame I shame 
on itt In compliance with the humane and 
enlightened spirit of this age, the practice of 
punishing men fpr words which calumniate 
no individual and imperil no government, 
was fast falling into disuse when it was 
revived by Sir John Coleridge. This is his 
offence, and a most serious and, so far as he 
is concerned. Irreparable offence it is. It is 
a revival of cruelty ; it is a revival of bigotry ; 
' it is a revival of the tastes, the habits, and 
the feelings of those days of darkness which 
we might have hoped had gone for ever. 
J have onl; one more point to notice in 
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Mr. Coleridge's apology for his father. Mr. 
Coleridge assures us that, when Pooley \raa 
sentenced, the judge was not aware of the 
state of his mind. I rejoice to hear it ; I 
am most willing to accept any explanation 
Which can soften so terrible a Inuisaction 
and deprive it of some of its horrors. Con- 
uder the sentence as we may, it is enormous, 
and posterity will hardly believe that, in the 
existing state of public opinion, it could have 
been passed. Forthe honour of the judicial 
character and for the honour of human 
nature, let us make what abatement we can, 
and be glad to think that tfiis heavy article 
in the impeachment may be withdrawn. 
That Pooley was deranged is certain. We 
have the concurrent testimony of his neigh, 
bouts i we have eminent medical opinion ; 
we have the observations of reporters who 
were present at his trial ; we have the fact 
of his having been sent to a lunatic asylum ; 
and we have the additional fact of his 
being pardoned on the ground of insanity. 
Against such evidence, the unsupported 
assertions of the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion are not worth a straw. I had supposed 
that what was so clearly marked as to excite 
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the attcDtion of the reporters for the press, 
could hardly have escaped the notice of fhg 
presiding judge. 

But Mr. Coleridge declares that it did 
escape him. Be it so. It says little for his 
perspicacity that he should have overlooked 
what was obvious to less practised eyes. 
This, however, I pass over; and I leave the 
otherfacts, respecting which there is neither 
doubt nor cavil, to speak for themselves. 
Upon those facts I have elsewhere delivered 
my mind, and delivered it freely. The cir- 
o which I have directed public 
were not sought for by me. I did 
not go out of my road to find Cbem. I had 
never heard of the case of Pooley tintil I 
came across it in the book which I was 
reviewing. As it had fallen in my way, I 
thought it my duty first to investigate it, 
and then to expose it. In exposing it, I 
denoanced the principal actors, especially 
him who ga.ve the finishing touch to the 

By doing so I have incurred the hostility of 
his friends, and I have, moreover, displeased 
a large class of persons who consider that 
an English judge occupies so elevated a 
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position that he ought not to be made the 
object of personal attack. To me, however, 
it appears that his elevation, and his name, 
and the pomp and the dignity and the 
mighty weight of that office which he held, 
are among the circumstances which justify 
the course I have taken. If he had been a 
man of no account, it would hardly have 
been worth while for me to pause, in the 
midst of my solitary labours, that I might 
tum aside and smite him. For, what is he 
to me ? Our ways of life and our career are 
so completely diSerent, that between us 
there can be no rivalry; and the motives 
which commonly induce one man to attack 
another can have no place. I cannot envy 
hitn, for I see nothing to envy. Neither can 
I fear him; nor can I expect to derive any 
benefit from hurting him. Unless, therefore, 
it is supposed that I am actuated by a spirit 
of pore, naked, and motiveless malignity, I 
have a right to be believed when I say that 
in this matter my sole object has been to 
promote the great and, to me, the sacred 
cause of liberty of speech and of publication. 
This, indeed, lies near to my heart. And it 
is this alone which gives to the present case 
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its real importance, and will prevent it from 
■inking into oblivion. Yet a few years, and 
Sir John Coleridge and Thomas Poole; will 
be numbered with the dead. But though 
the men wiU die, the principles which thej 
represent are immortal. The powerful sind 
intolerant judge seeking to stop the mouth 
of the poor a.nd friendless well-sinker is bat 
the type of a far older and wider struggle. 
In every part of the civilized world the same 
contest is raging, and the question is still 
undecided, whether or not men shall say 
what they like; in other words, whether 
language is to be refuted by language, or 
whether it is to be refuted by force. Dis- 
guise it as you will, this is the real issue. 
In this great warfare between liberty and 
repression. Sir John Coleridge has chosen 
his side and I have chosen mine. But he, 
being armed with the power of the executive 
~ government, has been able to cany matters 
with a high hand, and to strengthen his 
party, not indeed by arguments, but by 
violence. Instead of refuting, he imprisons. 
My weapons are of another kind, and shall 
I not use them ? Am I for ever to sit by in 
ulence? Are all the blows to be dealt from 
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one side, and none from the other ? I think 
not. I think it is but right and fitting that 
Sir John Coleridge, and those who agree 
with him, should be taught that literature is 
able to punish as well as to persuade, and 
that she never exerr^es her high vocation 
with greater dignity than when, upholding 
the weak against the strong, she lets the 
world see that she is no respecter of pertODS, 
but will, if need be, strike at the highest 
place, and humble the proudest name. 

I have now finished the task which I set 
to myself, and which I undertook simply 
because I thought it ought to be done, and 
I could not leam that any one more compe- 
tent was likely to do it. The accusation 
and the defence being both before the world, 
we may fairly suppose that the matter is 
thoroughly sifted, and the circumstances 
which are essential separated from those 
which are casual. It remains for the public 
to form theii opinion ; and I trust that in 
doing so they will not hear one side only, 
but will carefully read Mr. Coleridge's apol- 
ogy for his father. In asking this, I am by 
no means disinterested; since his letter, 
by leaving the principal charges untouched, 
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is a tacit assumption that they cannot be 
rebutted. His defence fully jUBtifiea my 
attack ; and, if he is willing to agree to the . 
proposal, I wish for nothing better than that 
both attack and defence should be reprinted 
aide by ade, and circulated together as 
widely as possible, so that Ihey may be read 
wherever the English people are to be found, 
or wherever the English tongue is known. 
I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Henrv Thou as Buckle. 



Although I have cipreascd a hope Ihal cvei; anc 
vho teadj th\a pamphltt will also readMr.Colcnd^'a 
lelter, 1 Ihink it advliable, a< a further precaution, to 



" Mi. Buckle's libel. ... I need not tell yon thai 

effect on the character ol your Magaiine o* publiahing 
a tigsuc of whit 1 miut call coarse personal maJevo- 
lence. . . . IntolErsble licontinumesa of tpeech, . . . 
Licence of Blander. . . . Hi< many columns of ilander. 
. . . Thebase charges which he has insinuated, bat hu 
not had the coaraje to set down in plain and limple 
words. . . . It iacertahily hard that a person lilu Mr. 
Buckle should be able lo put a blameless man on hii 
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dcfgicebjTccklEBacrauilloii. . . . Dirt lhro*a by 
Uiemanesthaiid, . . . ImpuIitloDiof Ibe baKitUnd. 
. . . Datf ituff. . . . Mr. BocUe daa nol compre- 
htBd Ihe common feclinsa of i Kmllemin. ... Of me 
he MJ9 tw IcDowi nothing ; yet he intinmitci of a 
Duia whom he doei not know, thai he, i buTTisleTf wii 
pvty to H prfnLe audemaqdin; with ihe judge (that 
judge hij own falhei) in i criminal cue, la oppteu a 
poor nndefendcd criminal, and peivert the course of 

" That Mr. Buckle ihonld have dioD|ht audi cod- 
dact posalbleinan^EDglisfa adrocateof any Btan^tig, 
that he ahoold have nude such a charge wtthuul evi- 
dence and wUhouI inquiry, it ■ proof that hin leaToing 

nlied him above the feeling! and pnjiidicei ol a 

tbonwghly vulgar mind The man (Pooley) ni 

diere to be tried on a charge which neither Sir John 
Coleridge nor 1 had any more to do with, nor knew 
any more about be£ore the aaaUcB took place at Bod- 
min. than Mr. Bvckle himielf . That a judge iclecti 
whtHU be will try, and ^ere he will try them ; that he 
can Iry or not try at hit pleasm pereong who are 
ami^ued before him ; thai he can tefuK, if he pleaieg, 
to put hi force the law he la eerit to adnuniater, and 
choose which lawg he will etiforee and which he will 

balfa of them, hate anything whatever to do with 
getting up caiea agalnit priioDen, aie nutlerg whi^ 
Mr. Buckle really geemi at if he bellevEd, but a> to 
which be diiplayt ignorance to a degree hardly end- 

ibie ll 1> familiar to all pertong of ordhiaiy 

education diat a judge in the poalciou of Sir John 
Coleridge bad and could have no clunce whether he 
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would try ■ paiticakT priioneT or potj in irtvt ixnnty 
he would trr hiw, nod what Uwi he wcnld ot would 

Dot pot in for» FiDm Julf to Decanbcr tSs7, 

the Home Secretur wv Sir George Gnj, and the 
Under Secreluie* at the Hnoe Office were Ur. 
Wtaej ind H[. Wmddington. The notion Ih>( Ihev 
dlrtinpiuhoct incn» or wnj oi dicm, would jom in ■ 
conifdncy in Drder to plaije Sir Johti Coleridge end 
two COiniah cleiKJUicn, to supprcv frrcdam of Bpeech, 
cnuh llbeity, end da liijuitku lo ■ poor nun till thej 
wen tanified by the pcddoDen meotloiicd hj Mr. 
Buckle, ii i notion u ciceniTelr ridimloiu, that, 
extvpt for the total abKDce of humotir from Mr 
Buckle'* Gompoiition, one might goapoct hira of 
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IMPRESSIONS OF UKIYO-YE, 
the School of Japanese Print Artists. 

BY DORA AMSDEN. 

Illustratrd with toned reproductions of typical 
prints. Printed on double-leaved Japan Duplex paper. 
Bound in unbleached linen boaids after the style of 
Japanese bindings. Price, {1.50 net. Postage, 15 

The Art of Ukiyo-ye is a " spiritual rendering of the 
realism and naturalness of the daily life, intercourse 
with nature, and imaginings, of a lively, impressionable 
race, in the fuU tide of a passionate craving for art." 
This characterization of Jarves sums up forcibly the 
motive of the masters of Ukiyo-ye, the Popular School 
of Japanese Art, so poetically interpreted " The 
Floating World." These sketches are both an indj- 

densed form the opinions of those qualified by Btudy 
and research to speak with authority upon the form 
of Japanese Art, which in its most concrete develop- 
ment, the Ukiyo-ye print, is now claiming the attention 
of the art world. 

PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, 

Publbhtts, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SuHHvcHBT, PKSsAnmKA, Cal., Sepl- »■>•, iqiu. 
Deu Old Tilml:— 

II "September" Un't the 1und40iiie9t erer 1 1 1 1 I've rejid it 
from GeDuia to Eschalalogy and ii^llcd adlectiYCA of admiration 
iU oTer eve^ page. Il'i a ireat Dumber ol a great magviDe. 

ROBERT J. BUKDKTTK, 

Each nmnber al TALENT ihowl imxeuliig atiililf in lU 
mananment and editorial coDdoct. Yoa have aolved the inbleni 

thL? moYcinnil^thMil reding TiEkNT. " """ '*" 

J. B£RG ESENW£IK. 



with heartj congntulatioiL 



"5aMES WHfrCC^B RILEY. 

not thSik anj DM™ld riske'wmnch ol Hu oGT^ENT:bM 1 
take off my hit to Pearson, ELI PERKINS. 

Allow me to congratulate you moot onfeignedlr on tbe aup«i> 

a mystery to me — bat you are certainly doing it. 

DAN B. BRUM N ITT. 

AulitiDI Editor Epworth Herald. 

A Hulhl^ llJintnted HiguliM if Hm Ijimm. 

SLOOPEHIEAR. 

1224 Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE OPEK CODEI PDELISHIS COMPAKI 



' Um-B BOOK OP PRAYBK. Bt Muxiu. Strodb. 

Some one who luA*'eniertd In" ttods back tons thlflinsi^i^ 
pm^er book, and to seize its apijit uid walk in die lifht of it 

wreath cuds the toilsome Btru^ie in the hero's pedi' MeUDie 
the height attaiDcd in this one reflection for the wearjanuy of 
the unsuccessful : " He is to lejoi™ iritil Breeedine gtee' joy 
who plucks the Cniil of hisplintiDg, but bis the diiliie anoUit- 
mg who watched and wailedi and tolled, md prayed, and failed 






.—SI. Leuii Glott-Dem 



THB JAPANBSB PLOBAL CALENDAR. By Ehnist Clui- 
nllT, M. A. "The book should please and instruct any one 
who lakea it up, aod prove specially welcome to stodents ftt 

Rasrfm Inrtnm nf Mmitle nafivr miTriar.."^-fi/:itUm^im . 



TUB NAPOLBON MYTH. ByHmnvR, 



R. Ey.N5. Containing 
□on-eidstence of Kapol^ 



and thoughtful in 



Stud far itieripHvt caliltgut and umplii o, 



THE OPEK CODEI PDBLISBDIK COMPAH 

itia-ijiS Wabaib ATCnne, CHICAGO, I 
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THE 
MOSHER BOOKS 

MDCCCCV. 



I^R. MOSHER desires to announce that his 

new Catalogue will be ready for mailing 

in October, to all book-lovers who favor him 

with their address. The additions are as follows : 

THE BROCADE SERIES, « Valumo. 
THE OLD WORLD SERIES, 3 Voluidu. 
THE LVRIC GARLAND, t Voluniei. 
THE VEST POCKET SERIES, 1 VoliuHi. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 6 Volunwi. 
THE BIBELOT, VDlnme XI. 

It is bj their quality and moderate price that 
The Moshbk Books stand at the head of 

American book .making. 



THOMAS B. MOSHER AT 
XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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So br iiB*d In 1914 cgnMloa < 



/. BiOtri A Ymh Mh*' Trtf^j.- t-XXyj. S, 

II. EMtT! A Yaanf iim'tlttfij. XXyO-Un. Bf 

IVilfriJ Staam Slial. 
in. For TteK >f'te Lovi Uojlct Itif—U*. Bj AhU 

UtmOt. 
IV. Ftuf StiMtim fnm U* Pnu taS PmUj ^ Qiargt ■ 

BUM. 
V. tnSOtritmdOlbBPiitm. B^J.W.MmOsIl, 
Vr. T( rCtaif. Bj eridiriek WKbmm^ 
■va. LtclurtimiitSatUit'^mriumiu. 
l^tfUtft^ApfliUaf! L'EmnH. 
$f Otur mUt. 
mt, VatmiiaVnutwd'PrBu., Bj Burnt Ikvuai. 

Ml iitiiarrriiiiifi Oj j, ,t, ttmtjMmi 



RcipttUng Paalif'i Cm. Bf , 



•FKtSTBDBy 

SMITH erSALB 

. •POBTLAND 

OKAINB 
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PoBLisnt) M(»miLT 
Cmrmt immlun /¥m hmU 



BOTJin> TOLUUES. 

T81.I. tt«,4tO.*Btl«Mb«l4l, hM 

YsLIt, itiA4t*.<uiO«B4lwMd^ fid* 

VaLin, i897,4>>>.»ti^l>ou4*, ii.ja 

"illV, it^4'r — - — ■- — '- *-- 



— .. — „,,— .■Bilq»«b««-d». iKie 
VoLVt. i«aD,4iD,utlq»baudt, faM 
Yd. VU, 1401^4(0, ludqaebMr^ nufl 
VoLVIUiitai, 4tD,U)aqiitli«nl>- (ub 
VoLIX, :^,4tii,tntiggabaud^ ti-iO' 
T0I.X, >934,4to,BBttqiHbaudi, fi.js 
II hi wnpixn, 50 cBita lew.p«i Tcdo^c. 

JBACK NUUBSRS. . 
Sk Sp«lil Urt lAicA vol Iw ml OB 

QfiMtewB ooHm ef UT Ido* In pilBt 

Aw la wn mind wnt M Kcctpt «t |iile«. 

COVERS. 

Conn, utlqae bavdi flacloAif IRlfc 

pa|u, ci)il«pcni lad (Hda cuajb jo 

BIITDIKC. 



. nibpiicalsclBde* 



THE 



MOSHER 

BOOKS 




PORTLAND MAINE 

THOMAS B MOSHER 

MDCCCCV 
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UH MoBHBK Books are priolcd -frani the frpc 
upon genuinft hBod-made paper ; oa dectn>- 
lypea OT machliie-made deckle-«dge imita- 
tlons whatever being lued- 

Iverj Tolome has iu pardunenl wrapper and 
slide caM, pwperly labelled, ready toi the 
libraiy shelf. Thia is a trilling detail, yet 
much is thereby added to Ihe lile and health 
of a book. 



T^ tnallln^ syatem is now » perfect through 
the Ponal Union that deliveiy is gnannl 
to any part of the world by the pubtiBher. 

Foreign book-bnyers will kindly remit by In 



books reaching cuslomen in perfect condi- 

Books are ioTailably forwarded the next mail 

unfoteieen delay occur the book-buyer ii 
immediately notified and not kept in nncer- 

Otden for the Holiday! caa be safely eatrusled 
to Mr. Mosher weeks in advance, and the 
booki will go It any ipedal dale without fail. 

Tbt rigbl lo advance tbe prict of a book xobnt the 

it Hf to bt reastled, it reurvtd bf ibt put- 
Uitir. 
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THE 

MOSHER BOOKS 

SEASON OF MDCCCCV 



T" 



: 911) j/notib 

[ Series 



Gclderpapermide forttdicdlliooDntj. Speda% 
designed hcKd-buids uid tul-piecei an aUo ua 
jffld Ihc niulv erUliaii done up in decorated Be 
ble Japan vellam coveta, — Drilibatrd by i 
MoifvT — with gilk markers, parchmenl wxvppe 
gold Kali and glide axi, oSen to-day, as fr 
the nardniof thiiieriai.iui ideal volume lor the 
private libtarr or for [reientaticni pDipoiea. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



xarrt. 


!a offering ■■ thUb»k ol dnun. .nd dKmoriei " 


THE ISLE OF 




DREAMS. 


\yria, MiH Madsod brinia together, bigclr 


By Fioka 


ingmeDted and revt«d, thr pcnoul ind l^end- 


Hacuos. 


aiT pirts of " loDi." It ii Ihet eectioii of bet 




SiMRuiI Hiitorr oi the Gul which by nuny crilici 
















which pervade! her later work. 


xtxm. 




THE ROAD- 


inenty edltjom in the past two years En Eoglaod, 


MENDER. 


u reiuaed in Thi Old World Smiw ai a per- 




manent addition to the uull .l<x:k of thmEi that 




endiue. Writanbyawomauwhodicdbelonthe 




echo of fame coold reach her, there i< Ihl. lo be 




aid of her work : "All the limplelhln^ of dail^ 








With that great klnibip of nature euch a. la found 




in 7t< Storjr of M} Htarl by Richatd Je££erle., 




Michael Fairleu revel, to the beauty and joy of 




living, and detcendi with tniillDK ondinnay the 




final ilope which [a to lead into the great illeDce." 


xxrrm. 


Stnuigely enough thue »nnet> poueaiing "a 


ASTROPHEL AND 




STELLA. 








SniHcv. 


ll»lf to tb. hook-lover. "A tent theiefon, 








of the eure^ leita " a> H aeem. lo ua, ■■ which on 




be applied to determining the abiduig worth " of 








al» the eleven longi with which AOnpttl nU 




Sl^Ila hai almyi been iwKiatBL 
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THE MOSHEK BOOKS 



TBI Bbocadb Sbsibs is ia format, a inu 
i6n», CaSi isM,) Printri from Dew typ« ■ 
gamiia Imperial Mills Japan vellum, sp 
cially imparted by Mr. Moshiir. Tbii ii a facl n 
generally known, or luffidEOIly coiuldeKi!, b< 
ihould be borne in mind by all booli-loverj nl 
deaire Ihe choiceal book-makiiig at the least outb 
coniistenl witb £rst-cliss lesulls. It ii a feam 



Sbc Brocade 
Series 



NEW VOLUMES READY O 
XLVII. 

rne fisherman and his soul. 

Bt Oscab WitM, 
XLI'III. 

IHE BmrnoAY of the infanta. 

THE LEGEND OFSI.JUUAN, HOSPITALER. 



THE CHILDREN'S 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



Sbe Btoca&e 

Series 

SPECIAL S£TS, 



BlOHH (Dn. John) 
THKEE IDYLS OF CHILDHOOD. 

J VOLUIUS, fl.JJ KmT. 

Di GiMiiM {U. uhI E.J 
TiVO ESSAYS BY CMATTHEIV ARNOLD, 
1 «;.. THE CENTAUR AND THE BAC- 
CHANTE, I vol. 

-•OLU-BS, ll JJ m. 



J.f: 






THflEE STUDIES IN ^^STHETIC PERSON- 
ALITY. 

3 VoLVKis, t'.': 



OLD FRENCH 



OLD ENGUSH ROMANCES. 

Pat« (Waltb.) 
IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 



A HOUSE OF 



iocladed in the " Ptoh Sd«- 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



1 /«!«* itfii}). priimd tram Ca»l™ oU- 


Cbc iciic 


tPaiUnd - 






in indqu g»y paper bovdi, -bite Uwli. and in 




•lidecue. 








W «)"» OB VAN CM.DU. HANB-MADB PAPM, 




I-BICB, JO CHITS BBT. 




100 COPIBS OK lAPAM VII.1.D11 (ov THB FIFST 




KmT.O«0«LY), »,.«,H.T. 




Tht popnlirily ot Ihc two Biiclel iuuei conUin- 




ing ipcclmaii of Ccldc Veru bu led to thii nwitti 




reiuiu of tb. lain. ouWrial together wilh »■« 




noubk iddilioiu, In ihe belief ihii ii wonld 


GARLAND OF 




CELTIC VERSE. 


broughl logetber ire grouped by luthon but 




without any iateut other dun that of what «■ 




peiBoallymoMHijoy. Pint and laMin thi. Gar- 




laxd ol our maUog' the l7ricc>Ti> the thing we 




have conriieied. 






VllI, 


book of Chriitmai padu. Butd upon the 


A LITTLE 


Gtalmd printed in T»( Bibilot for Deamber, 190], 


GARLAND OF 




CHRISTUAS 


numberof poenufor the £m Hnie grouped within 


VERSE. 


the pages o( a aiogle book. ** A siicple Bclection 




of per«nal piefetencei " but one that cannot fail 




to win in way to all who 




" miinu aa sitr « j^at: ,*,, 




TiM wit. = V B.M.b.m', palmy glin.- 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



SbeXsttc 



OTHER LYKIC OAKLAND ISSUES. 



raoM nAHfOD vi 



BOTIHD VOLUMES. 



Vol.1, 1S95. 4tD, aiitiiiiie bmnli. 
Vol. II, 1S96, 4to, uitiqae bardi, 
Vol. Ill, 1S97, 4CO, iDdqae boudj, 
Vol. rv, iS^, 410, antiqiic bnidi. 
Vol. V, 1894, 4to, inliqaa boudi, 
VoL VI, 19110, 4ID, uliqiK botrit. 
Vol. VII, 1901, 4U1, utlqae boaidi, 
VoL VIII, iqca, 4to.intiq« boaid^ 
VdI. IX, i9ci3,4ta,iDIiqDtbo>ida, 
Vol. X, iQ04t 4to, ADIiquc boardit 
Vol. XI, 1909,410, antiqocboanb. 



stafttr Mtrcb ittut 7f cflifj. 



ji toIa., wrappers, aflluaed, iS 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



PRINTED OD YiD G«Lder hand-Dude paper of 
special <iie, the lype let in old-iCyle S-poinl 
Roinan ( 5« X iK page ), -idi Chlswiek ona- 
aca.a ikod origmal covir deaLgiu, Ihu seriei is 
bapljr DDique and sella at ught to all book-loven 



A new Yolnme that will be welcDmed b7 ail who 
are familiar with A Little Rook of Nalari naugbli 
from Richard JeSeries which Mr. Watkimi ediwd 

it> aecnnd ediHoa. Heielofciie aeceuible only in 
TuM Brocade Sbriss 7bt Pagrmtof Summcria 
now ofFered a still wider public who cannot fail to 
appreciate such 4 veriEable ireuure trove of liiera- 



Four enayi of rate eicelleace, A* Apalrfjt fm 
mm, EUoraiii, Tie EH^uh tAdmirtli, anc 
Cbitd't Ptajf, are grouped in this volume^ Loveri 
of R. L- $- do not lequirE any laboured argumeni 
as to the de^rabllity of having such "a Vbsi 
Pocket " selectiou within hand's reach. 



Vest Pocdet 
Sedes 



AN APOLOGY FOR 
IDLERS AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 



Atsccllaneons 



THE BOOK OF 

HEAVENLY 

DEATH. 

WITH IBTRIBUCTIOI 



THE SOUL OF 
MAN UNDER 
SOCIALISM. 

B» OSCAB W(LD«. 



IT hu loDg b»D 1 mttei of beGef with Mr, 
Modin that in uhiDtlive coniplUtiai] fiom 
LwHi Bf Crtu of Whitmin'i Dttcniice upan 
Death lod ImnioTtiUtT would pion a r«7 Deu- 

TheH WDDdfrfally vivifjing thonghu are here 
broufhtrofetherby oneol the "good grey jMwl'a" 
litenry execulon, arraoged in iheij luturaE 
uqaence, with Picfice and Indicts to iadlitate 
refennce and a noble IronliipLecE in Albertype 
from in original and lierctaloie unused photogra]^ 
of Whitman. 

JOO CO«<S, 5«Atl.0VA.TO,< SK ■ jSf , ) rn.HTH. 



We doubt if it ia generally known that some of 
the beat work thai baa ever been done in English 
in advocacy ol Sodiliun ii due lo the pan of Oicai 
Wilde. Thii li the fint Americnn edition 
of 7*1 Sexl af Ottm whkh can be couaidered 
worthy of consideration as a aatiafying bit of book- 
ciatl. It Includes a frontispiece In two colon, 
from an original drawing by Thouas Maitland 
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tXOeQBiaefot 



A LITTLE parcbmmt covertd book' 
utdom found, even itt the tradiUonat 
tvo-pennjr box, is btri draam upon lo tbe 
extent of quite half its eotitents. Of the 
various anthologies good and had, (save 
only Mr. Stedman's noble compilation,) no 
one of tbtm all bad ^ce, appaTtntlji,for 
tobat impressed itself upon us at first 
reading as lapidary work of an unusual 
order of excellence. 

It ■aould furtbirmore appear that Death's 
Disguises, bearing tbougb it does tbe ball- 
mark of indubitable poetry, recced slight 
attention from critics of the day : perbaps 
one bos to do someiehat more than print a 
single small volume if be would tarn such 
distinguished and immediate consideration. 
Or is it one of those ironies of literary life 
that " tbe young lions of tbe Tress," much 
more familiar at'tb lebai lies Ugbtlier on 
the surface, passed by these two-score son- 
nets, possibly confounding tbem with tbe 

T Dudi'i Dimniiei and Other Sonneu, by 
Fnak T. Maniais, London, Walter Scon, 14 
Warwicli Lane, Palemoiter Row, 1889. Fctp 
Sm, v!T<ipptri, pp. S9- 
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tcork of a nanasalu, ThiophiU Mar^ls,' 
inbost songs in tbtir viider vogut tdipstd 
for that particular stason Iht tmdtrtoius of 
tbt Usstr t^prtciaUd singer } 

Let us now close Ibis brief a^edaHom 
taitb tbi sesM of tbe first of Two Sonnet- 
Songs {omitted because accessible in The 
Victorian Anthology), in aords far too 
exquisitely cadtnc4d not to he accentuated 
in quolatioH, tbe Sirens thus bring to am 
end Ibeir song to Orpbeus and bis m 



3 Tbe r€pulaiioK of TbiapbiU Mar^iait tu a 
EOmpiatr af " artistic mud eaptivatiwf wmgl " it 
n^fitUnU^'mtUlauHan Mi " ToiJatniiaa Fm/ " 
tveit nom ii mot preciuij/ wbat cm mould tail " t 
bacli mmttr." Far diffnvU luu bun Hit faU tf 
A Gallery of Figuni and Otber Pdchu (hmJom, 
187;, J wbtrtin, (itrtHfilf fortetttm ij OUt. 
SItdmimm, nws.J lilt a^ndiii amt tjrie ^ titpnmi 



For NOVEMBER: 

Vision and Memory 
By Edward McCurdy. 
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Death's Disgdises and Other SOknets 

B, 

Frank T. Marzuls. 
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DEATH'S DISGUISES. 



DEATH AS THE TEACHER OF LOVE-LORE. 

J'T'WAs in mid Autumn, and the woods were still. 
1 A brooding mist from out the marshlands lay 
Like age's clammy hand upon the day, 

Soddening it; — and the night rose dank and chill. 

I watched the Beie leaves falling, falling, till 
Old thoughts, old hopes, seemed fluttering too away, 
And then I sighed to think how life's decay. 

And change, and time's mischances. Love might kill. 

Sudden a shadowy horseman, at full speed 
Spurring a pale hocse, passed me swiftly by, 

And mocking shrieked, "Thy love is dead indeed. 
Haste to the buriall" — With a bitter cry 

I swooned, and wake to wonder at my creed, 
Learning from Death that Love can never die. 
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DEATH AS THE LITTLE LOVE-GOD. 

SUNSET and mooniise mmgling in the sky 
Made dreamlight, and beside the village well 
The maidens sat, singing the songs that tell 
Of Love; — and then a troop of knights went by. 
And with them rode a boy, right roguishly, 
A little archer wight, who in his selle 
Turned as they passed, and shot a shaft that fell 
Full iiv a maiden's budding breast ; — her cry 
B^OSe sharp and sudden, and at the sound out-rung 
Her light companions' laughter, and he too, 
The sweet boy-bowman, smiled, as marksmen do. 
Though bitterly methought for one so young. 
But she the shaft had struck still sighed and sighed 
As one in p^, and not long after died. 
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DEATH AS THE KING'S COURTIER. 

"I praistd tbt dtud wbicb art already dead mort tbam 
tb$ living wbicb artytt alivt. Yta, bitter is b* tban h^b 
tbtPtWhici bath not jittbtmiii^ has ttoisien tbtnttieork 
tbai is doH4 imdtr tbi am." 

ECCLESIASTES. 

COUCBED in the lap of the last concubine, 
Sadate of bitter knowledge, weaiy-wise. 
Watching through heedless and half-opened eyes 
The rhythmic dancer-^oups divide, entwine. 
Divide agun in sway and swirl divine. 

Where fitful peeps and lingers, peeps and fliea, 
Some unvailed charm voluptuous — so lies 
The languid king, and lifts his cup for wine. 

And at the call there comes, with creaking g^t. 
Yet touting low, in uncouth courtier grace. 

One rich apparell'd in a robe of state. 

At ught of whom all, all shrink back a space — 

Save the wan king ; he, slow, without debate, 

Dnuos down the cup; — and then they hide his face. 
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DEATH AS THE DISTRICT VISITOR. 

ON a poor pallet in a workhouse ward 
A woman lay, sore wasted by disease. 
Drinking life's cup to the last pauper lees, 
Bitter to taste, and grudgingly outpoured. 

And, as it were an angel from the Lord, 

A lady came, voiced like the hum of bees 

In eummet, or the murmur of far seas. 

Who kissed the brow, all scarred and trouble-scored, 

Smoothed the poor restless limbs upon the bed. 

And sang as to a child that slumbereth. 

And then, her task being done, she turned her head, 

And in her face I saw, with bated breath. 

The calm great beauty of the newly dead : — 

And lo that gracious lady's name was Death I 
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DEATH AS THE FOOL. 

IN the high turret chamber sat the sage, 
Striving to wring its secrets from the scroll 
Of time ; and hard the task, for coll on roll 
Was blurred with blood and tears, Qr blank with age. 

So that at last a hanger seized him, a rage 
Of richer lore than our poor life can dole. 
And loud he called on Death to dower his soul 

With the great past's untifled heritage. 

And lo, a, creaking step upon the stair, 

A croak of song, a jingle, — and Death came in 

Mumming in motley, with a merry din 

And jangle of bells, and droning this refr^n, 

" God help the fools who count on death for gain." 

So had the sage death-bell and passing-prayer. 
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DEATH AS THE HARLOT. 

WHAT time th« night goes flying with swifter feet. 
And ere the break of dawn the reveller throng 
Flares out its vinous last of riot and song, — 
I saw Death as a harlot walk the street. 

And for a space it seemed nooe cared to greet 
That weirder beauty, and some thought not wrong 
To fleer and flout her passing, till one looked long 
And loved her, and cried aloud, " Ay, bitter-sweet. 
Vet sweeter than all these 1 " and as he spoke 
He kissed her on the mouth in all men's sight. 
Whereat some shrank back shuddering, or fled aghast. 
And bis late leman shivered the waning n^bt 
With shrill sot>^ughter. 

But those lovers passed — 
Whither I know not, — and the morning broke. 
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VII. 
DEATH AS THE FRIEND. 

(rbthbl's woodcut.) 

4 i O KB the long day is dwindling to its close ; 

k3 The sun dips down ; the night flows in apace. 
With spray-cool breath blown freshly in my face, 
And wavelet whisperings of a long repose. 

" And who art thou — how still the twilight grows — 
Hast stolen in to take my ringer's place ? 
Ah I Death, old friend, for this I yield thee grace, 

Thou art as welcome as a winter's rose. 

" Here will I sit, and listen to the bell 
Bippling the silence that is gathering round 

With sounds that swoon, and swoon, and faintly swell, 
And swoon again, till silence and sweet sound 

Melt in the murmur of a faint farewell, — 
Die unto nothing — and so rest — is found." 
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A SILVERY song came stealing through the night, 
Sw«et as the faint far echo of a hymn 
Pull chauntetlby the choir of cherulnm, 
Or lark's clear singing in its heavenward flight. 

Andi looking forth, I saw Death clothed in light. 
Who smiled, and said, " Of old men's eyes were dim, 
And I, in sooth, was some deal gaunt and giim. 

But Christ hath made me fair in all men's sight." 

Therewith be struck bis harp, and sang the strain 
Nearer and fuller, that in its soar and swell 
The very voice of heaven seemed audible, 
And mighty voices of the past, and dear 
Beyond all thought, and ah I sweet Death, how near. 

Voices long loved and lost, now heard again. 
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DEATH UNDISGUISED. 

t Death, thou wildering Proteus, that dost 



'A"'.; 



Such shifting sGapes in human phantasies, 

Fiun would I see thjr face without disguise. 

And know thee as thou art for foul or fair." 

Then Death appeared, responsive to nj prayer, 
In his own aspect, grandly calm and wise. 
With a strange light of knowledge in his eyes, 

But kind and gradoua; — and he blest me there. 

And from that day, as friend would walk with friend. 
We walk the world together, he and I, 
And oft be holds with me high colloquy, 
So that the ways of life, through which we wend, 
Are lit with nobler purpose, and the end 
And final goal seems blent with the far sky. 
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LA JOCONDE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

IN her eternal beauty she stands there 
Among the gods for ever. At her feet 
I see the hopes of men uprise, and beat 
Like crested waves, joy-sparkling and most fair; 
I see the Poet, with bis laurel'd hair. 
Rapt in his wonder-world ; the Thinker, meet 
To track shy Truth to her last still retreat ; 
The Statesman, strong of will to do and dare, 
A king of men ; the Lover, in whose breast 
The sweetest twilight dawn is Sushing fast ; 
The Sadnt, whose prayer is turned to praise at last; 
The Mother musing by her babe at rest; — - 
How br^ht their hopes flash upward I She, tlie while. 
Looks down upon them with the same still smile. 
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LAUS VENERIS. 

(Mt. "Burnt Jotui' Picturt.j 

i ( f^ Last of Love, of old so debonair, 

V / List to our lauds, for we would sing thy praiM 

In desciuit sweet as of the earlier days." 

" The days are late ; I weary of pi^se and prayer." 

"Yet are we young, dear lady; is youth not fair 
As when thine advent filled the woods and ways 
With music of loveJaughter and love-lays ? " 

" Your lays are dirges, and your love despair. 
For lo I my god-gift of fresh joy, whereby 
Honour was mine, for all men's hearts were fl^, 
Has turned, alas I through time's alow wizardry 
And ill device, to poison and bitter bane, 
That yet seem mine, O horror 1 and I, and I, 
I that was Lady of Love am Lady of Pam." 
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PYGMALION. 

(Suggist*d hy Mr. "Burnt Jonei" Picture.) 

LIPK, life and love — Sculptor, thy prayer is heard! 
See, of her gentle mlh and bountihead. 
The Lady of Love herself hath deigned to shed 
The light of life on that white fonn, and stirred 
Soul and sweet sense within, till at thy word, 
Thj look, thy touch, the lore^ush mantles red. 
Glorying. 

But haili I what voice was that that said, 

"Life, life and love I — ay, bat with death for third; — 

O fool, to change thy chisel's work, divine 

And changeless, for a giamour-gift of hreath 

Pent In a bubble, a bubble of milk and wine, 

And honey'd poison; — O fool, thus choosing death 

When the eternity of art was thine I " 

"Life, life and love — O fooll" the echo saith. 
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SILENCE AND THE VOICES OF MEN. 

" Lt siUnte ittnul it cm tspaeti infinis mUffrait" 
Pascai„ 

WHAT was there in ttut silence thus to scare 
Thj eagle spirit, Pascal, stcong to scale 
The mount of God, to heights within the vul. 
Even on the worn wings of its own despair? 

I rather — if a moment I may dare 
Place thought of mine, all light and bubble-fr^, 
By thought of thine — I rather fsunt and fail 
Beneath the load that whoso lives must bear. 
When listening to man's Babel voices rise, 
Or far or near, from the abyss of time, 
When every age, and race, and creed, and clime, 
Is many-mouthed and voluble, and cries 
Discord and donbt for ever — with the roar 
As of a starless sea that has no shore. 
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THE FACE OF MY MISTRESS — 
WHICH LEONARDO DA VINCI SHALL 
DRAW FOR ME. 

IN looking at her face — which is not fair 
To casual eyes as it is fair in mine — 
I ponder oft what painter-hand divine 
Had Barest caaght the soul of beauty there ; 
And for this task, in wayward fancy, dare 
Evoke some sturdy truth-teiler — Holbein 
Or Diirer — or anon some Florentine 
Of grace more delicate and dainty-rare. 

But most to thee, great master, most to thee, 
O Leonardo, have I turned, whose gaze 
Through swirl of change, and time's slow gathering 

Pierced radiant — and who thus didst strangely see 

The large-souled lady of our later days ; — 
Master, the face I love, draw it for me. 
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A WORLD of down, giay-green to the graf skj ; 
An ashy waste of waters at my feet ; 
Low overhead the rent laclc flying fleet 
Seaward; and in the air a pitiless cry 
Of ravening waves and wild winds hurrying by, 
Gust apon gust, harsh, strident, keen as sleet ; — 
And here upon Che cliff, where most they beat 
Those desolate winds, flashes a butterfly, 
Vermilion, white, and velvet black, that clings 
A moment to the turf, then strives amain, 
Back and yet back, with passionate flattering wings. 
To stem the blast — but strives all all in vain, 
For the relentless wind from the old shore 
Hounds it, — and it is lost for e 
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AND still the wind goes wailing its hoaise dirge — 
Th J dirge, O soul 1 — Here on this cliff in thought 
I see thee too, a struggling creature ca.ught 
In tempest-talons, driven as bj the scourge 
Of furies forth beyond the sheer last verge 
Of all thj past of life, a thing distraught, 
Dishevel'd, helpless, — naught before thee, naught, 
But raist of the coming night and cruel surge; 
And there behind, fast fading from our view. 
The heart's old haunts that nothing can renew — 
The little hollow in the hills where lie 
The red-roofed huddled homesteads, — close above 
The church just visible against the sky, — 
And, — O my Godl — the graves of those I love. 
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THE SOUL. 



AND there be those who say, " The old is past, 
The new shall make amends ; beyond this ro: 
And trouble of great waters a new shore 
Shall smile apon us at the wearf last." 
Another shore ! The burden of the blast. 
The waves' refrain, is "Never, never more." 
If the old fail us, if the old Christ-lore 
Be but the bubble of an hour, upcast 
By groping blind earth foicea^then, ah then. 
In the lone dim deep of eternity 
Is there no home for the lost souls of men ; 
And standing here, on this last cliff, I cry 
To the Lord God, in a great agony, 
" Help, help, we perish, show thyself again ! " 
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CANms lie is, and courteous therewithal. 
Not, as he once was wonti in the far prime. 
Flashes his scom to heaven ; nor as the mime 
Of after-days, with antic bestial. 
Convenes the ape in man to carnival ; 
Nor as the cynic of a later time 
Jeers, that his laughter, like a jangled chime, 
Rings through the abyss of our eternal fall. 

But now, in courtliest tones of cultured grace. 
He glories in the growth of good, his glance 

Beaming benignant as he bids us trace 
Good everywhere — till, as mere notes that dance 

Athwart the sunbeams, all things evil and base 
Glint golden m his genial tolerance. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
"H^btcb K Ibt Stcond Deatb." 

THERE was a glory in his face, a 6ame 
Of victor passion dancing in his eyes. 
And on his lips lingered the melodies 
Had roased the dreamy dead till glad acclaim 
Rang thioagh the hatls of hell, and half in shame 
At his own ruth, the King said, " Death denies 
No boon, sweet singer, to the song that flies 
Styward in Death's despite ; " — ' twas thus he came 
To the dread portal, thus I saw him pass 
And stand without ; and then the clear cold l^ht 
Of the mom smote him, and he turned, alas. 
He turned a blank face back, and from his sight, 
Almost bis grasp, she faded. — The great door 
Rolled back reverberant for e' 
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THE STILL VOICE. 

" For ntf Ibougbls art not your tbougbti, ntttber art 
voitr najis my wars, satlb Ibt Lord-" 

MKTUOUGKT all kindliei vails were then withdraim, 
So that I saw this earth on which we dweU 
Nalced and ahamelessj — -and it seemed a hell 
On whose wild horror never hope would dawn. 

For men in most part were but aa the spawn 
Of evil; — aj, I saw them, fierce and fell, 
Mumbling dry bones of life ; I saw them seU 
Honour itself, and place their souls in pawn 
To Lust and Folly ; and I saw the strong 
Paahing the weak with heavy hoob of wrong. 
And through the ages Right a slave to Might. 

So then I cried, " How long, O Lord, how long ? " 

And a Still Voice mad« answer from the height, 
" Child, all these things are ever in My sight." 
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ON A PHILISTINE THEME. 



O LITTLE face, little loved lender face, 
Set like a saint's, in curls for aureole, 
Little loved face, in whicli the clear child-soul 
Is nuiTored with a changeful, perfect grace ; 
Where sudden ripples of light laughter chase 
In iKmpIes round the dainty mouth ; where roll 
Cloud-shadows of great questionings, and dole 
For human ills half realised ; — where race 
In gloom and gleam, and hurry of shade and shine. 
Grey mists of sorrow, and blue deeps of joy, 
Thoughts of a folly that is half divine. 
And bold imaginings, and fancies coy, 
And reasonings dreamlike ; — O, my boy, my boy, 
Fair, fair for ever, be that face of thine I 
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ON A PHILISTINE THEME. 






O LITTLE face, how soon the years, alaa I 
Shall score stem lines upon that puie, smooth 

And round the eyes and vermeil mouth, where now 
No harshness dwells, but thought and feeling pass 
As subtle-smooth as light winds over grass — 
Ay, score stem lines, maiicing the when and bow 
Of all life's stonns : I hear their sway and sough 
Coming ; they gloom upon us ; from the mass 
And menace of the clouds break fire, and rain. 
And thunder ; then they sob themselves to sleep. 
But, ah I the difference in the Summer phiin. 
The sbatter'd woods, the sodden meadows deep. 
And blasted promise of the golden grain ; — 
And at the change I cannot choose but weep. 
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ON A PHILISTINE THEME. 



THB CLASSIC I. 



MUST, then, thy beauty be so ? 
A cankeHd bud doomed to untimely death; 
A hoarfrost landscape fading at a breath 
Into unsightly drops ; a pearl-rose mom 
Heralding sleet and dank grey mists forlorn ; 
A goodly garment, as the Psalmist saith. 
The moth shall fret until it perisheth } 
For so some hold, deeming all beauty bom 
Of youth's enchantment of untroubled lines. 
And tints unsmirched by Time's murk hand — ay, hold 
That it must fade as each full feature pines 
With age, and the flush cheek grows wan and cold. 
The eye less bright, and chill with silver shines 
The hair of bronze that had the sheen of gold. 
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ON A PHILISTINE THEME 



THB GOTKtC IDBAL. 



OSOUL, God's artist, art thou then the slave 
Of that dull workman, Time > I tell thee nay, 
He is thj studio -drudge, to mould youth's clay 
At thy behest, and at thy will to grave 
Manhood's stem marble. So thou guide the knave. 
Then shall each touch and chisel-stroke display. 
In lines perchance now broken in the sway 
Of effort, now hannoniously suave, 
The pure, high thought, which an inviolate will 
Guards from the passion -strokes of pain and ill, 
And slow corrosion of Che mean and base ; 
And to life's close, not only in the ken 
Of the great Master-Critic, but of men, 
Beauty shall sit enthroned upon that face. 
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tXaeQBiaefof 

" The Land of Memory knows no Time." 

FROM Ibe book mtilltd Roses of Paes- 
tum vie are minded to garner onct 
again, our presmt lelection being tbt tssay 
Vision and Memory. Throughout Ibis 
pearl-grty aqaatint inprast vit leandtr for 
a brief space 

wbicb, as all men knaas, is the bidden conn- 
trjr of the Heart's Desire. 

Vision and Memory .' " Beyond the fields 
of sleep and other years " vibai sights, tehat 
voices forever stilled on earth come back to 
as ! Are not these imponderable tbings the 
stem total of all verse not hopelessly didac- 
tic? And is it not true that "tee can see 
or receive, in people or things, only one's 
ovm pert of them ; the vision rising in 
our oan eyes, the passion rising in our oan 
hearts i " 

One should not force this note of inter- 
pretation too far. It is beUtvabte that to 
the mind of Whistler, the evanescent tittle 
essay by Mr. McCurdy mould have seemed 
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filltd ailh sound and /urf sigmfymg 
nought. Fortimatify wt art not comptlUtt 
to acctpt such suptrb diidam of Ultraittrt 
mhm it applies ilsilf to Art. It is taougi 
that in thtst "thumbnails" tee can enjoy 
their sihtrpoint tffict, Uading to the 
gorgeous canvasses of Maurice Healett : 
delicate preludes, or so they seem, to sucb 
psychological sindils of cities of old tima 
as ae find in Mr. Artbier Symous' latest 

Vision and Memory has all the sublU 
suggestion of poetry contained in this 
stanza out of Svinburiu's Before Sunset : 



Flamri lit rein A<u left to ply. 



FOR December : 
The Fisher of Men 
By Fiona Macleod. 

The Sweet Mirjicle 
By E9A de Quieroz. 
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Vision and Memory 

Br 

Edwabd McCurdy. 



Heri btld in band, a ilraf liflytt to ibm 

WbatflowirimybUTtvimifiiUafimtbtdi 
Tbal art long tinct gont downdtad mtmary't^ 

Half iiaritnimf wial lie buried tmon lajt 

Out cf lit wartd tf lii unafpMriml dead 
Wbtrt the loil April! an, and tii Itat kSayu 
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VISION AND MEMORY. 
I. 

IN a wild glen in Devon the water leaps 
in riot down the crags and swirU with 
deep murmur over the pools. The thickets 
of gnarled oak and beech and ash start 
from the water's brim, and bending shadow 
it, and then wind steeply up the hiUsides. 
The verdure is the deep full green of late . 
summer scarred by the crimson clusters of 
the ash berries. On the moor above are 
long belts of bracken and the purpte glory 
of heather. 

The wind stirs gently in the glen, swaying 
with soft undulation the ferns and grasses 
that cluster in rock-crevices. 

The soft temperate air breathes a solitude 
and supreme content. Only the music of 
the moving water breaks the stillness with 
its eternal note of sadness. The fascination 
of its melody lures from the perfect 
pleasure of the present to memories. 
Memories called from the past by some 
unlooked-for turn of the wheel of remem- 
brance; memories of other scenes in other 
lands ; of hillsides thick with olives gleaming 
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silver to the sun, or shrinking, scorched 
by its embrace; of mossy undergrowth 
where the air b odotous with violets: of 
groves of palm and cypress; of plains of 
miles on miles of sun-steeped vineyards and 
all the lich-hued pageantry of the South. 
And in the scene of sylvan English loveli- 
ness the wonder of the beauty of Italy 
seems to take a unity and meaning the 
more vivid by the sense of contrast. For 
memory sleeps but lightly, and the touch 
alike of pleasure and of sorrow is quick to 
awaken, and the light sleeper rises and hur- 
ries anay, her eyes mist-wreathed with the 
visions of sleep, a pilgrim to the present, 
"wandering between two worlds," and 
bound for a goal of far endeavour. 

What is this restlessness which thus 
draws to the South the fantasies of mem- 
ory or of dream i 

Heine has given it perfect expies^on in 
his lyric of the pine and the palm — the pine 
standing lonely on a northern height, and 
sighing for the warm splendour of the palm- 
clad South, and the palm parched beneath 
a southern sky dreaming of the gentler 
coolness of the North. 
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It is the more definite expression of the 
sense of world strangeness: the conjecture 
of something other than (he immediate 
which should mote satisfy the sensibilities ; 
and in northern art and song this feeling 
has found expression in praise of Italy aad 
the rich-hued glory of the South. 

Praise of a visioned Italy, — an lidolim 
of thought vague as fantasy, forth -fashioned 
of the desire of the spirit, — seen only in 
dream — its ramparts as though set in sheer 
space, and girt by the mist of the unattain- 
able, — the land long sought of the wan- 
derer, to whose repeated questioning the 

" Dort wo du nicht bist — dart ist das 
Gliick ; " but for whom the vision existed 
so long as his quest was unfaltering. 

Praise of an Italy real and remembered — 
seen in dream, but there fettered by mem- 
ory. It will then lose something of the 
infinite possibilities of the conjectural, but 
will gain in vividness and deamess of rec- 
ollection, for the memory of happbess will 
touch the chords of the soul more tenderly . 
than they can ever be stirred by its eipec- 
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If essaying to realize the dream you visil 
visioned Italy, jou make her the real, the re- 
membered, then indubitably something is 
lost in the transformation. Some aspects 
of the vision must be modified under the 
pitileas logic of facts ; somewhere a cold in- 
sensibility will be shown to the peculiar 
charm of what has drawn you in reverence 
and awe ; something that should be Roman 
will be found Sardinian ; some monastery 
that you have imaged as a sleeping phan- 
tasm of a vanished world will be used as 
an artillery barrack ; some fresco — dim and 
faded in colour but changeless in purity 
and simplicity ~ will be found cleft asunder 
by the gaunt protruding arch of some pre- 
tentious modem tomb, or completely ruined 
alike in colour and outline by Ul-judged res- 
toration. Nor is the disillusionment the 
less poignant although you may realize that 
this is inevitable in a land so rich in monu- 
ments as Italy, and that in tiuth there is 
manifest in the acts of the municipio of 
every city in Tuscany a loving reverence for 
the past, and an attempt to preserve its 
art treasures and the memory of lives of 
good endeavour. 
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TI3I0N AND 

The sense of contrast of the reality to 
)rour half-formed visions may be such that 
you arc like to decide as Heine did when he 
wrote to Thiophile Gautier, " And have you 
been to Spain, and can you still write about 
iti" Chat there are certain countries of the 
heart which are known better without seeing 
what masquerades as reality, which " sleep 
brings close and waking drives away." 

True is this of some cities and lands 
which have for an age flashed as beacon- 
lights on the pathway of human progress, 
and then on a sudden the flame has grown 
ineffectual and quiescent, and the spent 
light has quivered and flickered away, and 
the embers have grown cold and been 
scattered, and only their memories abide ; 
or if life still clings to the spot it is as the 
young phoenii — posthumous, — bom amid 
the ashes of life already departed, seeming 
as it were a stranger trespassing on and 
violatmg the sanctity of a tomb. 

Tunis may hold the dust of Carthage in 
pledge, but it would be hard to part it from 
the sand of the desert. 

Persepolis too, it is belter not to visit. 
I have never been there and am not in the 
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least likely to go, and my entry into the 
capital will always remain an entirely poetic 
rhapsody — 

" It li a gloHouB thing to be ■ king 
And ride in tiiiunpli to Peracpolii," 
and Marlowe's mighty line governs the 
ceremony. I enter tiding in triumph. X 
am for the nonce a king. It is inconcMv. 
able that any actual visit would have other 
result than to blur this vision and shatter 
the fabric of the glory of Tamerlane. 

But I cannot feel that it is better not to 
visie Spain in order to leave dreams intact, 
and even the most elegiac of those who 
travel there are neither tongue-tied by the 
sense of contrast nor yet is their utterance 
a lament that the past has been swept 
away. Rather would it seem that the hand 
of Time has touched the mediaeval glory of 
Gtanada and Castile very gently and rever- 
ently, mellowing it in radiance and sustaining 
it in sleep. And assuredly it Is without 
question better to visit Italy and get viuons 
modified as may be, for Italy of to-day is 
more beautiful than all dreams of it, and it 
will be the source of new visions manifold 
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n the ashes of the old. 
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II. 

Vet disillusionments there will be. Per- 
Iwps the entry into Rome will be one. I 
forget what my chosen fprm of entry used 
to be, but I am sure it waa not by train. 
Now, however, having had experience of 
that method of entry I can imagine no 
other, and if I speculate at all about the 
matter it is as to whether it will be the dtretio 
or the direttistimo next time or whether I 
shall ever take a seat in the train di luxe. 
In the day of stage coaches at the end of a 
long drive you came suddenly to a turn in 
the Toad where the eternal city was spread 
out before you, pasture to your gaze, and 
the driver at the psychological moment 
cracked his whip and remarked " Ecco 
Roma 1 " Now the railway station and the 
painful newness of the Via Venti Setlembre 
hardly oSer the same facilities for poetic 
impressions. Nor will the sense of incon- 
gruity end here. The evidence of two 
civilisations in the Colosseum inspired 
Gibbon to write the "Decline and Fall," 
as it had previously been witness of the 
resolve of Villani that he would put on 
record the history of his native city. Per- 
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hape you have indulged the fane; that the 
same spectacle may awaken in you some 
comparatively noteworthy thoughts or reso- 
lutions, and visiting it by moonlight for the 
heightening of picturesque effect jou have 
found yourself playing involuntary hide 
and seek with a multitude of other tourists 
whose existence you would fain forget, and 
by day you have beeu an unwilling listener 
to peripatetic lecturers. You abstract 
yourself from these adventitious aids: the 
immensity, the magnificence is and must be 
awe-impelling as long as the stones remun, 
but the girdle of beauty, the wreathings of 
fern and grasses, with which each recurring 
spring would fain pay its tribute to the 
enduring grandeur of the fabric, all are torn 
ruthlessly away by its conservators, and the 
arena is freshly sanded, smooth to tread 
upon, and the result is rather archaeological 
than picturesque. 

The same is in a measure true of all the 
relics of ancient Rome. They seem huge 
open-air museums, impressive alike by their 
immensity and antiquity, but surpassed in 
the haunting suggestiveness of beauty by 
aa ivy-mantled English belfry tower. 
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Shelley in the preface to "Promethem 
Unbound" states that: "The poem wa» 
chiefly written upon the mountainoua ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla, among the flovery 
glades and thickets of odoriferous blossom- 
ing trees, which are extended in ever-winding 
labyrinths upon its immense platforms and 
dizzy arches suspended in the air." 

Glades and thickets are there no longer. 
No glint of colour in the arches. Their dull 
red is arid and bare as the sand beneath 
them. There is nothing to abstract the 
attention from the crumbling maaoniy or to 
hinder the realization of the fact that these 
were once baths and are dust baths still. 

Natuie is the most fitting guardian of the 
monuments which a vanished race have 
entrusted to her keeping, and Conservation 
such as this is in very deed a defilement. 

Rome has disillusionments, and yet Rome 
is assuredly of all museums the most fasci- 

The eternal city — time's enigma in its 
periodic newness of life. The eternal cities 
— city built upon city — Rome of the Caesars, 
Rome of the Papacy, Rome in her tireless 
activity the capital of Italy. Coming to 
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VISION AND MBMOKT 

Rome you are not a stranger, you have 
followed the path immeinoria] and inevitable, 
you have come to your heritage, for il is • 
part of the destiny of things, of your destiny 
and hers, that you should come and that 
she should teach. You have coroe even as 
your fathers have come, as all nations have 
come, captives for a witness of her triumph, 
conquering Goths to be conquered by her 
unarmed strength. Emperors and Kings to 
do obeisance to Christ's Vicar, pilgrims 
from far lands — barefooted and travel- 
stained — to offer piayerg before some 
shrine that they might win pardon foi sin, 
lovers of art to gaze upon her treasuries 
and win the thoughts that lie prisoned in 
her marbles. And long as is the role of her 
visitants the eternal city has been justified 
of Chem and they have leamt in the measure 
of their seeking, if they have sought humbly 
and waited : the dried rod blossomed in 
token that Tannhauser might be saved, but 
he had stayed not within the gates and 

So for centuries the human tide change- 
less and ever changing as the sea has surged 
within her gates, biinging to her its needs. 
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its doubts and aspirations, — to leam of her 
fortitude to bear, of hey energy to create, of 
her faith to suffer and to hope. Drifting 
on the tide, coming to your heritage, you 
wander amid her streets, and piece by piece, 
and stone by stone you make her memories 
your own, and unravel and remember and 
recreate her history and yours ; and by the 
sorcery of dreams, temples and palaces are 
from the past recaptured, and " cloud-capt " 
the structures of Imperial Rome float before 
the eye in pristine grandeur. 

Then a vision no less wonderful, — the 
mighty dome and gleaming cross of S. 
Peter's dwarfing the seven hills, the mass of 
lesser domes and campaniles innumerable, 
and all around treading on the dust of 
Caesars a city joyous with life, a life biiarre 
and cosmopolitan, revelling in the sunshine 
of the Roman winter, streaming through art 
galleries, dusting sacristies with dainty 
dresses in the search for pictures, marching 
with candles through the Catacombs, crowd- 
ing into the Sistine (o see the Pope at High 
Mass, shopping in the Corso and getting 
the news at Plate's in the morning, and after 
lunch making a Rotten Row of the Pmdo, 
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— enjoying to the uttennost cTciything 
there is to be enjoyed, the concerts, the 
balla at the Quirinal, the opera, and the 
Carnival. 

Wandering between these two visions 
jou forgive much that is alien to expecta- 
tion, you will forgive the conservators of 
classic Rome their archaeological trend, 
you will forgive the newness of new Rome, 
the huge monument to Victor Emmanuel, 
the unfinished Palace of Justice and the 
bare embankment of the Tiber, for the city 
still is sacrosanct of memory, inviolate alike 
to testify and to teach, and these changes 
are a token that the measure of het years 
is as yet unspanned, 

III. 
Whatever the vision of Venice which im- 
agination has bodied forth, the reality can- 
not fail of picture squeness, and if the city 
be entered at dusk, the Grsi impression is 
likely to surpass all conjecture. After the 
long railway journey the contrast is fascin- 
ating. To step into a gondola and glide 
through narrow waterways onder low 
bridges whereof the lamps are reflected as 
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VISION AND UEWoeV 

Stars in the still depth, hearing the slow 
snirl of the watet round the keel, and the 
murmur of the ripples receding from the 
oar faint as retreating footsteps. To hsten 
to the boatman's melancholy, deep-throated 
cry in passing canals on either hand that 
thread their nay amid mcfuldering palaces 
dim and mysterious in the dusk. Then to 
emerge suddenly in the grand canal, to 
become one among other gondolas, glid- 
ing on the still water over the quivering 
shadows of churches and palaces, and on 
to the Lion and minarets of S. Mark and 
the brilliant gleam of the Piazza. This i« 
surely the closest substitute to a visit to 
fairyland which can fall to the lot of ordin- 
ary mortals, 

Morning brings reflection. Some of the 
palaces are dingy in decay, and like stage 
scenery lose their impressiveness in the light 
of day. But nothing can efiace the 
memory of the wonder and delight of the 
first impression, and knowledge more 
minute adds to one detail the charm it takes 
from another. When you have settled 
down to see the uty, and wander through 
churches to look at Bellinis and Tin tore Ctos, 
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at dmes gliding through the ^ent water- 
ways you pass by a co^ of repose so per- 
fect, where so little of change has marked 
the passage of centuries, that it seems that 
the touch of time has ceased utterly, and 
that you are wftfted as by some stndie of an 
enchanter's wand back to when the Doges 
"used to wed the sea with rings," for the 
water is da.ppling the palace steps, and the 
sunlight is flushing the vana of the marble 
portico now as in the days of Dandolos. 

The house of Othello has nothing save 
tradition to distinguish it from other pal- 
aces on the Riva, and yet the fact destroys 
no illusion. 

Shakespeare's Italy is of local habitation 
too unsubstantial for the traveller to realize 
its landmarks, nor is it fashioned of the de- 
^e of dreams which recur to haunt in 
rivalry with the reality. For Shakespeare 
cannot be classed among the lovers of 
Italy in the sense in which some English 
and German poets have been. He adopted 
it as the accepted setting of tragedy and 
romance, a shadovry background, faintly 
outlined in the l^ht of Bandello and Boc- 
caccio, but merely a background, and with 
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nothing introduced in it which might divert 
the attention fiom the swift action of life. 
Local colour in plenty where he knew it — 
of London and Windsor — breaths of the 
English woodland whether the forest be 
Arden or a wood near Athens. But hardlj 
any attempt to imagine local colour. Pal- 
aces and taverns were to him like enough 
all the worid over, inasmuch as nobles and 
Toysterers tarried in them, for they were 
the heart of the matter. 

Whatever the story called for there were 
good sound models at Hampton or East- 
cheap. A thick coat of local colour is apt 
to clog the wheel of action, and there is 
food enough for all moralizing in the com- 
mon interests of life. 

An attempt to generalize as to the con- 
ception of Italy held by the Elizabethan 
dramatists must rather have reference to 
the characters than the cities where the 
scenes are laid. We may say that they 
looked upon Italy as a land of quick mov- 
ing human passion and infinite caprice of 
fate, but that Italy was hardly a geo- 
graphical expression, that amongst the out- 
lying parts of it must be numbered Sicily 
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and Illyria., and Vienna as being the scene 
of " Measure for Measure," andalso surely, 
by the fitness of things, seagirt Bohemia. 
In short as a local habitation it is "airy 
nothing, " but the life of it is common to all 
humanity. 

Hence if memories be wakeful at Amalfi 
— set amid the golden orange groves on the 
Bay of Salemo — they dwell rather upon 
the vicissitudes of the little republic — mis- 
tress of the sea before the mighty days of 
Pisa's power — than upon the sad fate of the 
duchess in Webster's great tragedy ; and at 
Padua, so fascinating were Giotto's frescoes 
in the Arena Chapel, and those from the 
Apocalypse byGiusto Padovano in the Bap- 
tistery, Chat I confess I gave no thought to 
ascertain the possibility of seeing the house 
of Petruccio ; and if Verona be the inevitable 
exception and call up thoughts of the 
Montagues and Che CapuleCs, and if Juliet's 
balcony be a disappointment, probably the 
illusion so dispelled was derived as much 
from the Lyceum as from Shakespeare. 
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IV. 

The words of the mblet on Casa Guidi in 
memory of Eliiabeth Barrett Brovming ate 
true of other poets also. They have made 
golden links between Italy and England. 

Impelled by the desire of dream, they 
have wandered from city to <jty, and the arts 
and memories there enthroned and the 
beauty of earth and sky have been as 
draughts from some Pierian spring of 
inspiration. 

Milton's lines on Vallombrosa have led 
many a traveller there, and will do until the 
forests are all cut down. And the wanderings 
of " Childe Harold" — to how many have 
Ihey been a pilgrimage ? — adear pilgrimage 
of thought } And when following on the 
paths of vision you are &ce to face, the 
stanzas have a trick of recurring, for there is 
that about them that will endure to meet the 
reality, and their stately chiselled beauty 
becomes the more apparent. 

Rich in memories of Byron, of Shelley, 
and of the Brownings, Is the whole expanse 
of Italy, from Asolo to Naples, from Venice 
to Leiici, and it is in the valley of the Amo 
— river of poets — that their memories 
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cluster most thickly. By years of wandering 
they gained to know Italy in the infinite 
variety of her beauty. The details of this 
knowledge more familiar are revealed rather 
in letters than in song. Therein they would 
fain reveal the spirit- 
Thus to wander is indeed to know Italy — ^ a 
knowledge not to be won in Rome or 
Rorence. There the past is side by side 
with the present. In the old-world cities of 
Umbria and Tuscany you are the sole 
intruder. All else U steeped in the sleep of 
centuries. Sentinels of a vanished past, 
silently they testify — tor the stones speak 
if you read of their carving — testify of the 
ambitions and belief of the builders, of a 
national life, strong and self-reliant. 
Cities of the mountain and cities of the 

Cities o( the mountain — perched on eyiie 
fastnesses' amid the tumbling hills, estab- 
lished in Etruscan strength that dug deep 
into the living rock before ever the Roman 
legions came, and whereof the grip still holds 
— unchanged of aspect, save that above the 
walls rise domes and slender campaniles, 
and in the old temples of strange warship, 
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the Madonna, reigns — and noT the attar 
and the crudfii have put on age like a 
garment, and are in concord with the past. 

Of the cities of the river, Piaa may serve 
as a type. 

There is something of the lover's devotion 
to his mistress in the worship by the city 
of the river. The stateliest palaces were 
set by her side that they might gaze upon 
her. The span of the bridges seem as 
circling arms that would fain embrace. The 
lamps that deck her are as a gleaming cai- 
canet of gems. She was girdled with gates 
to seaward. She watched the galleys go 
forth to battle, and welcomed the victors 
home. It was in her chapel to " Our Lady 
of the Thorn," that the sailors votive 
offerings to the Virgin were laid. 

A little distance apart in a quiet grassy 
space by the city wall lies the frescoed 
cloister of the sacred field of death, and 
beside It are the chief monuments of Pisan 
art, — the baptistery, the cathedral, and the 
campanile bending graciously. A place of 
reverie, and a solitude. 

The roads that lead to it are grass-grown, 
and it seems that the city hiis turned away 
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VISION AND HBHOKV 

and clings rather to the lady of life, the 
river, to gaze upon her and listen to the 

They have grown old together, the lover 
and the lady,^old, wrinkled and quiescent. 
There are no Pisan gaDeysnowto talte the sea. 
The still surface of the river is unruffled, 
and asleep in its silent depth lie the treni' 
bling images of palaces and mouldering 
towers. The city too is asleep, dreaming of 
the past, and the song of the river is the 
quiet music of memories. But when the 
stonn rages in the Apennines and the streams 
sweep in torrent to the plain,the Amo rises 
hooded in her might, and in the dark swirl 
of the rushing river the wrinkled image is 
as a dream dissolved, and the city tremhles 
and seems as though it would wake, and 
waking, die. 

Fisa has many memories of deeds and 
thoughts that live : the site of the Tower of 
Famine, the lamp which Galileo watched 
swinging, the relief from which Niccola 
Fisano learnt something of the old Gteek 
manner of carving, the convent of S. Anne, 
where was imprisoned Emilia Viviani — 
immortalised in " Epipsychidion." 
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One majr wander thiough the pinewooda 
to Gombo, where the sea gave up the bod}' 
of Shelley, or on a long spring morning, 
farther alield to Lucca, crossing the brow of 
Monte S. Giuliano which hides it from the 
Pisan, or following the winding valley round 
its base; and all along the path the mead- 
ows aie paven with flowers, and their arrowy 
odours mingle in the fresh spring ur, sleep- 
ing the senses in an ecstasy of delight. 

Of the beauty of these old-worid cities, as 
of that of hillside and valley, vision is no 
forerunner. For vision wins not nature to 
her aid, and cannot tell her secrets. Her 
dream may dim the reality in its conjecture 
of the master-works of man the builder, of 
" doud-capt towers and gorgeous palaces," 
but she cannot image the beauty seen in 
autumn and spring wanderings in the garden 
of Italy, the glory of the Umbrian sunset, 
the silver belt of Como winding among the 
beech-clad hills, the first pink Sush of the 
peach-blossoro in the Tuscan valleys. So 
whether it is that conj ectuie has hardly dwelt 
upon the lesser cities, or that the immobil- 
ity of their life had made them seem a part 
of nature, the sight of the many towers of 
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Albenga or San Gemignano is a delieht 
unmingled b; the sense of contrast. 

Art is the utterance of beauty, and in art 
has the beauty of Italy rendered to the Giver 
Its tribute of wonder and praise. It is the 
utterance of things by Che wayside, of things 
lowly and familiar and therefore chosen of 
beauty to be her ministrants. The stone 
from the quarry becomes a gargoyle in the 
church, or frets the sky in pinnacles. 

Pigments from earth and sea are prepared 
and blent in the semblance of the Madonna 
— an altar-piece to which the eye turned 
restfuUy, — Mary Mother, august to inter- 
cede, divine and pitiful. Vet withal a girl 
tender with the grace of human loveliness, 
and the type Florentine or Lombard, for 
the furest maiden in the village had sat to 
the painter, and it is her beauty which still 
lives in his picture, as type of the Maiden 
of Bethlehem, and the attendant saints were 
her family and friends, and they or rather 
their children's children are by the roadside 
or in the Piaiza to-day, and the painter's art 
as here revealed has been "the touches of 
things common, till they rose to touch the 
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It is a well-known story how Cimabue saw 
Giotto on the hillside drawing sheep, and 
asked his father to let him take the boy to 
Florence and teach him to be a painter. 
Without under-estimatiDg Giotto's indebt- 
edness to Cimabue, let us not forget the 
early years when he drew sheep on the hill- 
side. Giotto himself seems never to have 
forgotten them, and the memory is at the 
root of his natuialism. He continued all 
his life to diaw sheep and sheep dogs, and 
shepherds whenever the subject of a fresco 
admitted of his doing so. In the Arena 
Chapel at Padua, there being forty-eight 
spaces in which to paint scenes from the 
lives of the Vir^ and of Christ, he fills 
uz spaces before paintiog the birth of the 
Virgin, and three of these ate scenes ui 
the desert introducing sheep and shep- 

Of other peters learning not only in the 
studio but on the hillside and in the valley, 
we must know the footsteps before we can 
in a measure estimate or appraise. 

Fra Angelico in his cloister at Fieaole or 
San Marco — who is said to have always 
prayed before taking up his brush — painted 
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men as angels, and his are the pale pure 
colours of the sky at dawn. 

Ferugino's pictures breathe the gracious 
silence of the sunset in the Umbtian hills, 
and there too, amid the vine and olive, are 
the sylph-like aspen poplars of his back- 
grounds. 

This gracious silence Raphael knew, and 
added to it tenderness, and in Rome grew 
his later manner, — the mastery of form and 
luxuriance of beauty of " the School of 
Athens " and "Altila." 

So to wander over valley and hillside, 
high in the Apennines on Falterona's ridge, 
or following the pathways of her waters 
down to the pine-fringed shores, to Fisa and 
Ravenna, — so to wander is to learn some- 
thing of the footsteps of Italy's greatest 
sons, wanderers alike in vision and in life. 

V. 
Vision and memory — -they are the two 
books of all our wanderings. The one is 
a winged flight of imaginings, the other a 
treading in the pathway of experience. 
And in the pathway are set stones of stum- 
bling, while in the winged Bight there are 
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no unloreseen discomfitures, and yet after 
all our visioned wanderings we come back 
no wiser than we went ; we have seen what 
we took with us to see, neither more nor 
less, without let or hindrance. The book 
of memory is rather a record of changing 
purposes and changed impressions, and a 
recognition of the measure of our depend- 
ence upon things as mundane as hotels, and 
03 variable as weather. And indeed of the 
things which are written under this latter 
rubric there is often a wide discrepancy 
between the two books, for in visioned 
wanderings it never rains at inconvenient 
seasons, and the record of memory wit- 
nesses that even in Italy the climate ia 
uncertain, and that our purposes vary with 
it. At one time we have put about the 
helm and run before the storm ; at another 
seeing what we went out to see, we have 
nevertheless not seen it, for we have seen 
only a rain-washed travesty of that which 
is itself only in sunlight. 

It dies hard — but of many deaths at last 
dies the belief that the sky is always blue. 
Venice and Capri were the only places in 
Italy whereof in the book of memory it 
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VISION A 

was written that there was always halcyon 
weather. And alas for Venice recently 
reviutedl I am almost minded to go no 
more to Capri. 

And yet who would wish, having seen it, 
that the sky of Italy should be always blue ? 
Bewitching in its very uncertainties, in spring 
at its loveliest, it is as changeful of expres- 
sion as ever a face may be. Overcast, 
doubting, pouting, and then breaking into 
smites sweet as fugitive, and to the chasing 
away of the smiles follows the radiance of 
calm. Such is April — sunshine, shower, 
gloom and beauty all commingled, like an 
English April, laughing and weeping, only 
in contrast more abrupt, more southern, 
more passionate. 

It is this Italy of which Tennyson sang in 
"The Daisy," perhaps the most realistic of 
all descriptions of Italian travel. 

All the way across the plain of Lombard; 
it was raining, — and he chronicles the fact 
unflinchingly : 

"Rain It Regiki, nin at Pinna; 
At Lodl, tain, Piunu, nin." 

There is something about the lines which 
seems to impart a v^ue comfort in the 
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experience of similar weather elsewhere in 
Italy. 

Of course it rains, and of course there are 
disapp ointments and discomforts in travel, 
and experience is a consciousness of things 

Sunshine and shower, — and the abiding 
memory is not of the shower : 

"O lovCf what hodrt vEre thine HodminB, 
Id budfl of falm And loatbern pine.'* 

Ruit hora — hours of the palm and 
pine — yes I 'and hours of the myrtle as 
well. And passing leave us a little older, 
a little wiser perhaps, probably a little sad- 
der, — and the richer in the infinite treasure 
of what is written in a few pages of the 
book of memory. Ruit hora — and yet 
the writing is so fresh that it is hard even 
to believe that it was written yesterday. 

Memory is a legret.^and as such is 
something dearer, and more intimate than 
vistas of the unknown : 



Vi»ion and memory 
as types of the 
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TISION AND UBMOBV 

Rossettiiin spirit a mediaeval Italian, a con- 
temporary almost in art of Fia Filippo, in 
poetry of Guido C3.valcanti, and as such a 
dweller all his hfe in the Ital; of vision. 
although he never set foot within the gates 
of her present-day reality. 

Browning, knowing Italy by years of 
wandering — her mountains and valleys, 
her churches and art treasuries — and yet 
no Italian at all, but only a lover — a lover 
of beauty drawn in wonder to the South as 
a pilgrim to the East might journey — an 
Englishman loving Italy. See how he 
loved her : 

"iBlj, my lUlyl 
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Japanese bindings. Price, ti.50 net. Postage, 15 

The Art of Ukiyo-ye is a " spiritual rendering of the 
realism and naturalness of tlie dajly life, intercourse 
with nature, and imaginings, of a lively, impressionable 
race, in tlie full tide of a passionate craving for art." 
This characterization of Jarves sums up forcibly the 
motive of the masters of Ukiyo-ye, the Popular School 
of Japanese An, so poetically interpreted "The 
Floating World," These sketches are both an indi- 
vidua] ejqir688ion and an endeavor to give in con- 
densed form the opinions of those qualified by study 
and research to speak with authority upon Che form 
of Japanese Art, which in Its most concrete develop- 
ment, the Ukiyo-ye print, is now claiming the attention 
of the art world. 

PAUL ELDER & COMPANY, 

Publidien. 
SANFRANOSCa 
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PORTLAND MAINE 

THOMAS B MOSHER 

MDCCCCV 
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The Mo3hbr Books ire prinled trom Ihe type 
upon gmLiLn«haad-inadft paper; no electro- 
types or macbme-made dDcklc-vL^ Imiti- 

Eveiy volume has Iti parchment wrapper and 
slide case, properly labelled, mdy lor Ihe 
libniy iheli. This is > trifling deoiJ, yet 
mDch Is thereby added to the life and health 
of a book. 

The prices are Del. poilofi ixctvdeii; and 

Office 01 Kxpreii onler, or by New York or 
Boston dnf I. 
The mailing flyBlem is now BO perfect throughoat 

to any part ol the world by the publisher. 

Foreign hoalt-bayeis will kindly remit by Inter- 

national money order. Three weeks from 

date of Older should be allowed for delirEiy 

books reschii^ customers in perfect condi- 
don. 
Books are iDvariably forwaided the not mafl 



Orders for the Holidays c.n be safely entnuied 
u> Mr. Mosher weeks in advance, and Ihe 
hooks will go at any special dale without fail. 

T*i rifbt la aivaait Ibi price qf a imh lei™ I6« 
jfril idilion II nurfy txbaialid, or tbt aork 
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I row Fcap Svo ( 4 1 7 ), piintid froni S-po<n( 
old-atrle Roman type on a lizc ol Van 
Crelder paper made for this cdilioD cpnly. Specially 
deaigned hcad-baodi and oll-pieci] an alto naed, 
Aod the R^^lat edldoa done up in dacoraled Aeid- 
ble Japan nllam covin,— origlnaKd by Mr. 
UoflhcT'^wlth illk marken, pajchment wiappen, 
[old sealA and illde caaea, offera to-day, i 
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Id oficring " thii book of dieinu and memarin " 


THE I8LK OF 


with the beauliful title tiken rrom one ol HeTrick'i 


DREAUS. 


lyrki, M>H Hucleod briigi together. UcgelT 








117 put! r£ " loDa." It li that section of her 




Spiritu.1 HiWoty of the G«l whkh by nnr <»llk. 












wtgel, so Inipeilt, nearer to the subtle perwmllif 




which peividei her later work. 


xixva. 


Tbi Raailmeitdir haying gone through tome 


THE KOAD- 


tnuty editions lu the past two yeai. lu Engljnd. 


MENDER. 


u. tel»ued in Th. Ou. Wo.ld S»i>s >s . p.,- 








endure. Written hy .woman who died before the 




echo of bme could leuh hei, there Is IhU to be 




said of her work : " All the simple thing, of dail} 




life arc noted and loved, not unlike SieveniaD. . , 




With thai great kinship of nalnie such as is fDosd 




in Tit a«7 0/ My Hurl by Richard Jefferie., 




Michael FairleM revels in the beauty and joy ol 




living, and descends with tiusting undiimay the 




final ilope which is to lead into the gnat silence. " 


xXJtvm. 


Strangely enough these sonnets posseuing "s 


ASTROPHEL AND 




STELLA. 




Bt SiK Pkiut 






it«Jf to the book-lover. "A leil therefore, 




nntrammelled by annotation or dliserlaliuu, is one 








be applied to determiniDg the ibiding worth " of 




inch a Sonnet Series, and ii here given entire, ai 




alio the eleven songs with which AMlrapiil ad 
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THE Saoc*DK Sutu li la farmMl, ■ tnull 
i6n«.. (i« . sX, ) P>lnttd from »v tj^ie dd 
rnii^u Imperial Milla Jipu vellum, ipe- 
dilly imported by-Mr. HoilieT. Tlil« U i fact not 
generallT known, or auOdently coo^ilend, bat 
■honld be borne In mind br ell book-lovers who 
deiire the cbolceil book-nukiiiK it the leut outlay 
conuiteni with Snl<liiB nsnlti. I( ii i feeture 
thai (till makea The Bkocadb Suuh the onlr 
mcc e iefol attempt at iiaainc little editiou dt twv 
-ate ai to almoet cauH iacndo- 



HtX StOOItK 



lltT- 



.5 FOLI, 



NEW VOLUMES READY OCTOBER i. 

XLflt. 

THE FISHERMAN AND HIS SOUL. 

Bt Osca« WlLDl. 

XLyill. 

XUX. 
THE LEGEND OPST.JUUAN, HOSP17ALER. 



7HB CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. 

Bv Marcbl Schwob. 

niulaled bj H«HR> Copun Git>m>.) 
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Zbc Brocage 

Sctiefl 

SPECIAL SETS. 



B»owK (Dk. J™») 
THREE rOYIS OF CHILDHOOD. 

3 VoLUHKS, fii.S5 mrr. 
DEGndRiH(H.iiulE.) 
TWO ESS^l'S BV fMATTHBlV ARNOLD. 
1 veil. -THE CEtnAUR AND THE BAC- 



JB^RIES (Richard) 
F/f£ /OXLS OF FIELD AND HEDGEROW. 



REE STUDIES IN jtSTHETlC PERSON- 
ALITY. 

i VoLHiims, U.'i 
«D (Fiona) 
STUDIES AND STORIES. 



OLD ENGUSH 



PORTRAITS. 



FtfE TALES AND A STUDY. 



WILD! (OSCAI.) 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. 
(ThIilaXiiilfo included in the " Pn» Sdcc- 
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TKXSB bualiful liltle boaki uc In itnill octif a 
formid ( 4K 1 7 ), piinted from Caslon old- 



:r boiTds, wHvc libels, null in 



Tbe populiiitT of the cwo Biiiltl ianei contabi- 
ia£ ■pccimcna af Celtic VcTK hai led to ihiB rcTiicd 
TdsHU Dt iha qme. male rial to|[ether with tome 
noubk iddLtiDoi, in the beliil that it iKnId 
find Hill vider uxeptance. The Klecliont thiu 
broughl tofetber ire grouped by luibore but 
vilhoul any Inienl other Ihin ibat of what we 
perionillTiiiD.teojoy. Finland laii in ihla Giir- 
laod of DOT makmg Ihe lyric ciy is the thing wt 
luTC consideredp 

A ilndlUr if^lual nnily nnderlia our Ihtic 
txwk of Chriitmai podet. Baaed apan tbe 
Gtrlmut printed in Tbi Biiilat lot December, 1911}, 
it ii not identical in contenu, but inclndei 1 
number of poemi for tbe lint lime grouped witbin 
lingle book. " A simple icleciion 



of I 



wnal pi 



laUwha 






otfiU 



A LITTLE 
GARLAND OF 
CELTIC VERSE. 



A LITTLE 
GARLAND OF 
CHRISTMAS 
VERSE. 
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CbeXtllc 
OatUnd 



OTHER LYRIC GARLAND ISSUES. 



1.1. 

.11, 








.IV, 


M. 410. 


■ V, 


8m, 4tO, 


.VI, 




.VII, 


90..410. 


.VIII, 




..IX, 


W,4">, 


.X. 


<fH.*lo. 


I.XI, 


»>J.4to, 



IDtique bfardi, 

Lntique boairdi, 

4to, iDtlque bcardi, 
itiqv« boards, 

iliqiie boatdft, 
4to, intique boardo. 
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ViD Gclder haDd-made put 

>, tlwtTpe Htin old'Strle S-point 
1 1^ page). withCbinrick 
uL cover deaigiu, thli aeriei ii 
] selli at SKht lo all book-] 



A new voluDW that will be welcomecl by all who 
■n familiar with A Ulltt Both of Haluri Tbautbh 
from Richard JeSeriei which Hr. Watkini edited 
with Biich rue skill Id ihia aamc/onH^ and aov ia 
iU HCODd editioTi. Heretofore icceuible only in 
Thb Bbdcaiii Shies 7bt Pttrnl of Summtrin 
DOW offered 1 alill wider public who onnol iail to 





X. 




AN APOLOGV FOa 


ClriU; PItj. are grouped in thi. volume. Lover. 


IDLERS AND 


of R. L. S. do not require any labouied ai^^iuneiil 


OTHER ESSAYS. 




Bt RaniT Loon 


Pocket" lelection within hand'a reach. 





Vwt Pochet 

Series 



THE PAGEANT OF 

SUMMER. 

By Riauxii 
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AlscciuneoM 



TUB BOOE OF 
HEAVENLY 

DEATH. 



TlwK woDdafully Tivifrias tbougliGi an ben 
bnu^t together br one of tlie '* pwd E"T poct'v" 
liDenrr execotormr inrnnivd id Ihelr mlnial 
sequcDcc. with Pnfice vid iDdices to factlitaLe 

MHK lod ft noble frontisFaece in Albcrtrpe 

u origiiuIaiMihcreloloTciii 



THE SOUL OP 
MAN UNDER 
SOCIALISM. 



'e doubt if it It teiiera!lT luown 1 
the beM Tork that hu ever been dona 
inadvocacTof SocUliimiiduelolhe p 
Wilde. Tlili ii the £nt AniEtic 
i Tbi SoiU of aHm whicb can be 
worthf of consideration as a aatiAfTing 
aaft. It incindcB a IrontiBpiece in ' 
finrn ns orlginil dnina( by Thomas : 
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anb iptoBi for ggooft 
Jloben, c^CKn in pact 
ftom Bcatce eftitioiwanft 
«u««« not genetaff J 
Cnoum • ■ . . 



VOLUME XI 



PortlancI, Maine 

Mdcccof 
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THE two slorui' lire brought into 
loving cotUrait art of isstntial 
spiritual barmony and rxist as snrvivals in 
modtm littrature of a trad lion vsbicb bas 
n/tw wholly absmttd itsilffrom thi human 
btart. " Gleams and lebors " of Ibis 
rtyistical pTtsnic4 " lingir on tbe Roman 
roadsidi by tbi Domini Quo yadis, on 
tbi ball of tbt Round TabU at IVinebtstir, 
on the cliaring in the woodland wbiri Ibi 
Mirciful Knigbt drew rein bifort tbt 
crucifix ; and again and jiit again it bas 
returned, a voice and a vision, to stub as at 
any time believed they saw and beard it." ' 

Among tbe writings of Fiona Macltod 
The Fisher of Men bilongs to a small 
group comprisingTiit Wayfarer, The Last 
Supper, ani;0/«Tr others of sia-ilar %ttiit. 
In her Prologue to tbe volume in wbicb 
these " Itgmdary moralities " appear, she 

I Sti Ths Washer □( the Ford : And Dlber 
Legcndirr Horalidci, (EdMurib, [a. d.l •Sgi). 
TheSwHtMindcby Ecadc Qucrioi. Dnvinla 
Entlia »r Eilter Prat^i. Undon, i(h>«. Sq. 
lima. Papnbdi. Pp. }S. 

> Sti tHtrsdvclio* to The Sayinfa of the Lord 
Juua Chritt by J. W. Hmckail, (Porllad, ijwi). 
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jhu said : " I Ulu to Ibinh that thtsi spirit- 
ual cbromclts, migbt as tmll, in substanet, 
bam bun told a tboiaand jitars ago or bt 
aritim a thousand jitars btnct. TTiat 
Fisbtr still baunti tb* itroisibU sbadaay 
striam of human tiars ; tbosi mystic Spin- 
mrs slill ply their tnpli sbullUs, and tbt 
fair IVtaiur of Hopi now as of yore and 
for rmr sends bis rainboas adrift across 
tbi hearts and through the minds of nun," 
If not the most beautiful of the thrie named, 
'The Fisher,' is at least in very perfect 
keeping with the prose potm ahicb Mr. 
Preslage has translated into aetl-txigb 
fiaultss English. 

To such as at any time believed thej 
saw and heard it — hut unto none other! 
This is so exquisitely made manifest in 
The Sweet Miracle that one could easify 
come to accept it as a revealed trulb. IVilb- 
oat trace of mysticism the final aords of 
this all too brief story are charged mtb a 
pathos, an echo of the Diane looe of UIIU 
children, lebicb is capable of momtg the 
soul as nothing else could move it. 
For Jabuary: 

ARIADNE IN MaktUA: 

A RonANCE IN Five Acts 
By Verhon Lee. 
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The Fisher of Men 
Fiona Macleod. 



Fiittri^ mm liaU He tt m Hi diH. 
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THE FISHER OF MEN. 



(F..J 



WHBN old Sheen nic LioiA came back 
to the croft, after she had been to 
the bum at the edge of the green aiiidh, 
where she had washed the t:/aar that was 
for the potatoes at the peeling, she sat down 
before the peats. 

She was white with years. The mountiun 
wind was chill, too, for all that the snn had 
shone throughout the midsummer day. It 
was well to sit before the peat-Gre. 

The croft was on the slope of & mountMO 
and had the south upon it. North, south, 
east, and west, other great slopes reached 
upward like hollow green waves frozen into 
silence by the very wind that curved them 
so, and freaked their crests into peaks and 
jagged pinnacles. Stillness was in that 
place for ever and ever. What though the 
GoiTomalt Water foamed down Ben Nair, 
where the croft was, and made a hoarse 
voice for aye surrendering sound to silence ? 
What though at times the stones fell from 
the lidges of Ben Chaisteal and Maolin6r, 
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and clattered down the barren dediTides tiU 
the; were slung in the tangled meshes of 
whin and juniper ? What though on stonn; 
dawns the eagle screamed aa be fought 
against the wind that graved a tbin line 
upon the aged front of Ben Mulad, where 
his ejnie was : or that the kestrel cried 
above the rablnt-burrows in the strath : or 
that the hill-foz barked, or that the curlew 
wailed, or that the scattered sheep made tui 
endless mournful crying ? What were these 
but the ministers of silence I 

There was no blue smoke in the atiath 
except from the one turf cot. In the hidden 
valley beyond Ben Nair there was a hamlet, 
and nigh apon three-score folk lived there ; 
but that was over three miles away. Sheen 
Macleod was alone in that solitary place, 
save for her son Alasdair Mbr Og. •' Young 
Alasdair" he was still, though the grey feet 
of fifty years had marked his hair. Alasdair 
Og h« was while Alasdair Ruadh mac Chalum 
mhic Lioid, that was his father, lived. But 
when Alasdair Ruadh changed, and Sheen 
was left a mourning woman, he that was 
their son was Alasdair Og stiU. 

She had sore weariness that day. For all 
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that, it was not the we^ht of the burden that 
made her go in and out of the afternoon sun, 
and ait by the red glow of the peats, brood- 
ing deep. 

When, nigh upon am hour later, AUidair 
came up the slope, and led the kye to the 
byre, she did not hear him : nor had sh« 
sight of him, when his shadow flickered in 
before him and lay along the floor. 

" Poor old woman," he said to himself, 
bending his head because of the big he^ht 
that was his, and he there so heavy and 
stiong, and tender, too, for all the tangled 
black beard and the wild hill-eyes that looked 
out under bristling grey-black eyebrows. 

" Poor old woman, and she with the tired 
heart that she has. Aye, aye, for sure the 
weeks lap up her shadow, as the sayin' is. 
She will be thinking of him that is gone. 
Aye, or maybe the old thoughts of her are 
goin' back on their own steps, down this 
glen an' over that hill an' away beyont that 
strath, an' this corrie an' that moor. Well, 
well, it is a good love, that of the mother. 
Sure a bitter pain it will be to me when 
there's no old grey hair there to stroke. 
It's quiet here, tenible quiet, God knows, to 
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Himself be the blessin' for this an' for that ; 
but when she has the white sleep at last, 
then it'll be a sore day for me, an' one that 
I will not be able to bear to beat- the sheep 
callin', callin', callin' through the rain on the 
hills here, and Gorromalt Water an' no other 
verice to be with me on that day of the days." 

She heard a faint sigh, and stirred a 
moment, but did not look round. 

" Muim'-^-ghraidh, is it tired you are, an' 
this so fine a time, too t " 

With a quick gesture, the old woman 
glanced at him, 

'< Ah' chUd, U that you indeed i Well, I 
am glad of that, for I have the trouble 

" What trouble. Maim' ghaol^che ? " 

But the old woman did not answer. 
Wearily she turned her face to the peat- 
glow again. 

Alasdair seated himself on the big wooden 
chair to her right. For a time he stayed 
silent thus, staring into the red heart of the 
peats. What was the gloom upon the old 
heart that he loved i What trouble was it ? 

At last he rose and put meal and water 
into the iron pot, and stirred the pouidge 
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while it seethed and sputtered. Then be . 
poured boiling water upon the tea. in the 
brown jennjr, and put the new bread and 
tbe sweet-milk scones on the rude deal board 
that was the table. 

" Come, dear tired old heart," he said, 
"and let us give thanks to the Being." 

" Blessings and thanks," she said, and 
turned round. 

Alasdair poured out the porridge, and 
watched the steam rise. Then he sat down, 
with a knife in one hand and the brown- 
white loaf in the other. 

" Oh God," he said, in the low voice he 
had in the kiik when the Bread and Wine 
were ^ven — "Oh God, be giving us now 
thj blessing, and have the thanks. And 
give us peace." 

Peace there was in the sorrowful old eyes 
of the mother. The two ate in silence. 
The big clock that was by the bed tick-ta4ktd, 
lici'taci<d. A faint sputtering came out of 
a peat that had bog-gas in it. Shadows 
moved in the silence, and met and whispered 
and moved into deep, warm darkness. 
There was peace. 

There was still a red flush above the hills 
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in the west wbeo the mother and son sat in 
the ingle again. 

" What is it, mother-mj-heart f " Alasdair 
asked at last, putting his great red hand 
upon the woman's knee. 

She looked at him for a moment. When 
she spoke she turned away her gaze again. 

"Foies have holes, and the fowls of the 
air have their places of rest, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to la; his head." 

" And what then, dear ? Sure, it is the 
deep meaning you have in that grey old 
head that I'm loving so." 

" Aye, lennav-aghray, there is meaning to 
my words. It is old I am, and the hour 
of my hours is near. I heard a voice out. 
side the window last night. It is a voice I 
will not be hearing, no, not for seventy years. 
It was ciadle-sweet, it was." 

She paused, and there was silence for a 

" Well, dear," she began agun, wearily, 
and in a low, weak voice, " it is more tired 
and more tired I am every day now this last 
month. Two Sabbaths ago I woke, and 
there were bells in the air: and you are for 
knowing well, Alasdair, that no kiik-bells 
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ever rang in Stiath-Nair. At edge o' dark 
on Friday, and by the same token the thir- 
teenth day it was, I fell asleep, and dreamed 
the mools were on my breast, and that the 
roots of the white daisies were in the hol- 
lows where the eyes were that loved Jtou, 
Alasd^r, ray son." 

The man looked at her with troubled gaze. 
No words would come. Of what avail to 
speak when there is nothing to be said? 
God sends the gloom upon the cloud, and 
there is rain : God sends the gloom upon 
the hill, and there is mist : God sends the 
gloom upon the sun, and there is winter. 
It is God, too, sends the gloom upon the 
soul, and there is change. The swallow 
knows when to lift up her wing over agaitist 
the shadow that creeps out of the north ; (he 
wild swan knows when the smell of anow is 
behind the sun : the salmon, lone in the 
brown pool among the hUls, hears the deep 
sea, and his tongue pants for salt, and his 
Gns quiver, and ha knows that his time is 
come, and that the sea calls. The doo 
knows when the fawn hath not yet quaked 
in her belly: is not the violet more deep in 
the shadowy dewy eyes ! The woman knows 
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when tbe babe hath not yet stirred a little 
hand : U not the wild-rose on her cheek 
more often seen, and are not the shf teais 
moist on quiet hands in the dusk? How, 
then, shall the soul not know when the 
change is nigh at last t Is it a less thing 
than a reed, which sees the yellow birch -gold 
adrift on tbe lake, and the gown of the 
heather grow russet when the puiple has 
passed into the sky, and the white bog-down 
wave grey and tattered where the loneroid 
grows dark and pungent — which sees, and 
knows that the breath of the Death-Weaver 
at the Pole is fast faring along the frozen 
norland peaks. It is more than a reed, it is 
more than a wild doe on the hills, it is more 
than a swallow lifting her wing against the 
coming of the shadow, it is more than a 
swan drunken with the savour of the bine 
wine of the waves when Che green Arctic 
lawns are white and still. It is more than 
these, which has the Son of God for brother, 
and is clothed with light. God doth not 
extinguish at the dark tomb what he hath 
litten in the dark womb. 

Who shall say that the soul knows not 
when the bird is aweary of the nest, and the 
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neat is awearir of the wind ? Who shall say 
that all portents are vain imaginings? A 
whirling straw upon the road is but a whirling 
straw : yet the wind is upon the cheek 
almost ere it is gone. 

It was not for Alasdiur Og, then, to put a 
word upon the saying of the woman that 
was his mother, and was age-white, and 
could see with the seeing of old wise eyes. 

So all that was upon his lips was a sigh, 
and the poor prayer that is only a breath 

out of the heart. 

" You will be telling me, grey sweetheart," 
he said lovingly, at last — "you will be 
telling me what was behind the word that 
you said ; that about the foxes that have 
holes for the hiding, poor beasts, and the 
birdeens wi' their nests, though the Son o' 
Man hath not where to lay his head ? " 

" Aye, Alasdair, my son that I bore long 
syne an' that I'm leaving soon, I will be for 
telling you that thing, an' now too, for I am 
knowing what is in the dark this night o' the 
nlghu." 

Old Sheen put her head back wearily on 
the chair, and let her hands lie, long and 
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white, palm-downward upon her knees. 
The peat-glow warmed the dull grey that 
lurked under her closed e^es and about her 
mouth, and in the furrowed cheeks. Ala«- 
dair moved nearer and took her right hand 
in his, where it lay like a tired sheep 
between two scarped rocks. Gently he 
smoothed her hand, and wondered why so 
frail and slight a creature as this small old 
wizened woman could have mothered a 
great swarthy man like himself — he a man 
now, with his two score and ten years, and 
yet but a boy there at the dear side of 
her. 

" It was this way, Alasdaii-mochree," she 
went on in her low thin voice^like a wind- 
worn leaf, the man that was her son thought. 
" It was this way. I went down to the bum 
to wash the claar, and when I was there I 
saw a wounded fawn in the bracken. The 
big sad eyes of it were like those of Maisie, 
poor lass, when she had the birthing that 
was her going-call. I went through the 
bracken, and down by the Gorromalt, and 
Into the Glen pf the Willows. 

" And when I was there, and standing by 
the running water, 1 saw a man by the 
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stream-side.'^ He was Call, but spare and 
neary : and the clothes upon him were poor 
atid worn. He had sorrow. When he 
lifted his ^ead at me, I saw the tears. 
Dark, wonderful, sweet eyes they were. 
His face was pale. It was not Che face of a 
man of the hills. There was no red in it, 
and Che eyes looked in upon themselves. 
He was a fair man, with the white hands 
that a woman has, a woman like the 
Bantigtieama of Glenchaisteal over yonder. 
His voice, too, was a voice like that: in Che 
softness, and the sweet, quiet sorrow, I am 
meaning. 

"The word that I gave him was in the 
English : for I thought he was like a man 
out of SasuiiH. or of the southlands some- 
where. But he answered me in the Gaelic : 
sweet, good Gaelic like that of Che Biobalt 
over there, to Himself be the praise. 

" ' And it is the way down Che Strath yoa 
are seeking,' I asked : ' and will you not be 
coming up to the house yonder, poor cot 
though it is, and have a sup of milk, and 
a. rest if^it's weary you are ? ' 

" ' Vou are having my thanks for that,' he 
said, 'and it is as though I had both the 
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good rest and the cool sweet drink. But I 
am following the floiring water heie.' 

" 'Is it for the fishing? ' I asked. 

" ' I am a Fisher,' he said, and the voice 
of him was low smd sad. 

" He had no hat on his head, and the 
light that streamed through a rowan-tree 
was in his long haii. He had the pity of 
the poor in his sorrowful grey eyes. 

"'And will you not sleep with us ? ' I 
adced again : ' that is, if you have no place 
to go to, and are a stranger in this country, 
as 1 am thinking you are ; for 1 have never 
had sight of you in the home-straths before.' 

" ' 1 am a stranger,' he said, > and 1 have 
no home, and my father's house is a great 

" ' Do not teU me, poor man,' 1 said 
gently, for fear of the pain, ' do not tell me 
if you would fain not ; but it is glad 1 will 
be if you will give me the name you have.' 

" ' My name is Mac-an-t'-Saoir,' he an- 
swered with the quiet deep gaze that was 
his. And with that he bowed his head, and 
went on his way, brooding deep. 

" Well, it was with a heavy heart I turned, 
and went back through the bracken. A 
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heavy heart, for sure, and yet, oh peace too, 
cool dews of peace. And the fawn was 
there : healed, Alasdali, healed, and whinny- 
bleating for its doe, that stood on a rock wi' 
lifted hoof an' stared down the glen to where 
the Fisher wa*. 

"When I was at the bumwde, a woman 
came down the brae. She was fair to see, 
but the teais were upon her. 

"'Oh,' she cried, 'have jrou seen a man 
going thia way ? ' 

"'Aye, for sure,' I answered, 'but what 
man would he be ? ' 

" ' He is called Mac-an-t'-Saoir.' 

"'Well,there are many men that are called 
Son of the Carpenter. What vnll his own 
name be?' 

" ' Tosa,' she said. 

" And when I looked at her, she was weav- 
ing the wavy branches of a thorn near by, 
and sobbing low, and it was like a wreath or 
crown that she made. 

" ' And who will you be, poor woman ? ' I 

"'Oh my Son, my Son,' she said, and 
put her apron over her head and went 
down into the Glen of the Willows, she 
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weeping sore, too, al that, poor woman. 

" So now, Alasdair, my son, tell me wha! 
thought you have about this thing that I 
have told you. For I know well whom I 
met on the brae there, and who the Fisher 
was. And when I was at the peals here 
once more I sat down, and my mind sank 
into myself. And it is knowing the know- 
ledge I am." 

" Well, well, dear, it is sore tired you are. 
Have rest now. But sure there are many 
men called Macintyre." 

" Aye, an' what Gael that you know will 
be for giving you his surname like that." 

Alasdair had no word for that. He rose 
to put some more peats on the fire. When 
he had done this, he gave a cry. 

The whiteness that was on the mother's 
hair was now in the face. There was no 
blood there, or in the drawn lips. The light 
in the old, dim eyes was tike water after 

He took her hand in bis. Clay-cold it 
was. He let it go, and it fell straight by the 
chair, stiff as the cromak he carried when 
he was with the sheep. 

" Oh my God and my God," he whispered, 
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white with the awe, and the bitter cruel pain. 

Then it was that he heard a knocking at 
the door. 

" Who is there?" he cried hoarsely. 
. "Open, and let me in." It was a low, 
sweet voice but was that grey hour the time 
for a welcome ? 

" Go, but go in peace, whoever you are. 
There is death here." 

" Open, and let me in." 

At that, Alasdair, shaking like a reed in 
the wind, unclasped the latch. A tall fair 
man, ill-clad and weary, pale, too, and with 
dreaming eyes, came in. 

"Biannachd Dhi an TigA," he said, 

"God's blessing on this house, and on all 

"The same upon yourself," Alasdair said, 
with the weary pain in his voice, "And 
who will you be ? and forgive the asking." 

"I am called Mac-an-t'-Saoir, and losais 
the name I bear — Jesus, the Son of the 

" It is a good name. And is it good you 
are seeking this night ? " 
" I am a Fisher." 
" Well, that's here an' that's there. But 
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THE FISHEK OF MEN 

will you go to the Strath over the hill, and 
tell the good man that is there, the ministei, 
Lachlan MacLachtan, that old Sheen nic 
L^oid, wife of Alasdair Ruadh, is dead." 

" I know that, Alasdair Og." 

"And how will you be knowing that, 
and my name too, you that are called 
Macintyre f " 

" I met the white soul of Sheen as it went 
down by (he Glen of the Willows a brief 
while ago. She was singing a glad song, she 
was. She had green youth in her eyes. 
And a man was holding her by the hand. It 
was Alasdair Ruadh." 

At that Alasd^r fell on his knees. 
When he looked up there was no one there. 
Through the darkness out^de the door, he 
saw a star shining white, and leaping like a 

It was three days after that day of shadow 
that Sheen Macleod was put under the green 
turf. 

On each night, Alasdair Og walked in the 
Glen of the Willows, and there he saw a 
man fishing, though ever afar off. Stoop- 
ing he was, always, and liiie a shadow at 
times. But he was the man that was called 
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losa Mac-an-t'-Saoir — Jesus, the Son of 
the Catpenler. 

And on the night of the earthing he saw 
the Fisher close by. 

" Lord God," he said, with the hush on 
his voice, and deep awe in his wondering 
eyes : " Lord God I " 

And the Man looked at him. 

" Night and day, Alasdair MacAlasdair," 
he said, " night and day I fish in the waters 
of the world. And these waters are the 
waters of grief, and the waters of sorrow, 
and the waters of despair. And it is the 
souls of the living I fish for. And lo, I say 
this thing unto you, for you shall not see me 
again : Go inpeaci. Go in peace, good soul 
of a poor man, for thou hast seen the Fisher 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

. iw QuEiRoz ( bom 1S46, died i^cn) ms undoubtedly 

die Dinetecnth century. He id knovn to us mainly 
by that splendid lomince. Cousin Basil, but the Cokrbs- 

Uleiil in ihij humourist and critic of Hie wliich even >he 
greiteil ndveiisli haie incited, and The City and tub 
Mountains coauinj pages of landacape painting wbicb 
an already clasucal. Tbe prose-poem here tianilaled 
sbnwi that his )auniey throi^h Palestine had penetnilal 
the Master of Realism mth Ihe ipiritof the East,atidcilU 
M mind another book ol hie, The Relic, which aeenu to 
echo tlie genius of Flaubert- Other short stories of E^ai 
de Queiroi will follow, if the reception of Ihe preKnt one 
be lavourahle. 
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THE SWEET MIRACLE. 

IN tbose days Jesus had not yet departed 
from G^ee and the fair luminous 
margins of the X^ike of Tiberiaa; but the 
news of his miracles had already penetrated 
as far as Enganini, a rich city of strong 
battlements set among vineyards and olive- 
groves in the Country of Issachar. 

One afternoon there passed down the 
f lesh valley a man of burning, dazzled eyes, 
who announced that a new Prophet, a 
handsome Rabbi, was traversing the plains 
and villages of Galilee, foretelling the coining 
of the Kingdom of God, and curing all 
human ills. And while he sat and rested 
beside the Fountain of the Orchards, he 
went on to tell how this Rabbi had healed 
the slave of a Roman Decurion of leprosy 
on the Magdala Road, merely by spreading 
over him the shadow of his hands ; and how, 
another morning, he had crossed by boat to 
the Country of the Gerasenes where the 
balsam-harvest was commencing, and had 
raised to life the daughter of Jairus, a man 
of consideration and learning who expounded 
the Sacred Books in the Synagogue. And 
when the husbandmen and shepherds round 
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about, and the dark women with waler-pots 
on their shoulders, inquired of him in their 
WOndetment if this was in truth the Messias 
of Judah, and whether the sword of fire 
shone before him, and if the shadows of 
Gog and Magog, like the shadows of twin 
towers, walked on either side of him — the 
man, without even a draught of that thrice- 
cold water of which Joshua had drunk, 
took up his staff, shook his hair, and made 
his way pensively heneath the aqueduct, 
and str^ghtway disappeared from sight in 
the mass of flowering almond trees. But a 
hope, delightful as the dew in (he month 
when the grasshopper sings, refreshed these 
simple souls, and now, through all the Plain 
that stretches its verdure to Ascalon, the 
plough seemed easier to bury in the soil, 
and the stone of the winepress lighter to 
move; the children, even while they plucked 
bunches of anemones, watched, as they 
went, for a light to rise past the turn of the 
wall, or under the sycamore, while the aged 
from their stone seats at the city gate ran 
their fingers through the threads of thmr 
beards, and no longer unfolded the old 
sayings with such wise certainty as of yore. 
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Now there lived then in Enganim an old 
man, named Obed, of a priestly family of 
Samaria, who had offered sacrifices on the 
altaTS of Mount Ebal, and was possessed of 
well-nourished flocks and richly bearing 
vineyards, and a heart as full of pride as his 
cellar was full of wheat. But a diy burnt 
wind, that wind of desolation, which, at the 
Lord's command, blows from the savage 
lands of Assur, had slain the fattest beasts 
of his flocks, and, on the slopes where his 
vines twined round the elms and stretched 
themselves on the graceful fiames, it had 
left nought round the bare trees and pillars 
save broken twigs, shrunken stalks, and 
leaves eaten by curly bhght. And Obed 
squatted at (he threshold of his gate with 
the end of his cloak over his face, fingered 
the dust, lamented his old age, and rumi- 
nated complaints against a cruel God. 

Now as soon as he heard tell of the new 
Rabbi of Galilee, who fed the multitudes, 
scared demons, and repaired all misfortunes, 
Obed, who was a man of books, and had 
travelled in Phenicia, conceived in his mind 
that Jesus must be one of those soothsayers, 
well-known in Palestine, like Apollonius, 
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or Rabbi Ben-Dossa, or Simon the Subtle. 
These men, even when the nights are dark, 
hold converse wiili the stars, whose secrets 
to them are ever clear and simple ; with a 
wand they drive the gadflies, bom in the 
mud of Egypt, from the standing com, and 
grasping in their fingers the shadows of 
trees, they draw them like kindly screens 
over the threshing-floors at the hour of 
rest. Of a surety Jesusof Galitee.a younger 
man with newer charms, would, in return 
for a liberal taxless, bring the mortality 
among his flocks to an end, and make his 
vineyards green oncemore. Thereupon Obed 
commanded his servants to set forth and 
search through all Galilee for the new 
Rabbi, and bring him, with promises of 
money or goods, to Enganim, in the Country 
of Issachar. 

His slaves tightened their leather belts 
and swung out by the road of the caravans 
thai coasts the lake and stretches as far as 
Damascus. One afternoon, over against the 
West, red as a fully ripe pomegranate, they 
caught sight of the fine snows of Mount 
Hermon. Next, amid the freshness of a soft 
morning, the Lake of Tiberias shone before 
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them, transparent, cloaked in silence, more 
blue than the heavens, with its margins of 
flowery meadows, dense orchards, porphyry 
rocks, and white terraces amid the palm 
groves, under the flight of the doves. A 
fisherman, who was engaged in lazily untjring 
his boat from a grassy point shaded by 
oleanders, listened with a smile to the slaves. 
The Rabbi of Nazareth P Oh t since the 
month of Ijar, the Rabbi with his disciples 
had descended to the sides whither the Jor- 
dan bears its waters. The slaves set out at 
a run along the margin of the stream until 
they came in front of the ford where it rests, 
stretching out in a great pool, and for a 
moment slumbers, motionless and green, 
beneath the tamarinds' shade. A man of 
the tribe of the Essenes, clothed from head 
to fool in white linen, was slowly gathering 
health-giving herbs by the water side with a 
white lambkin in his arms. The slaves 
humbly saluted him, for the people love 
those men of honest, pure hearts, as white 
as Che vestures they wash morning by morn- 
ing in the purified tanks. And did he know 
of the passing of the new Rabbi of Galilee 
who, like the Essenes, taught s' 
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cured men and cattle? The Easene mur- 
mured that the Rabbi had crossed the Oasis 
of Engiddi, and had passed further beyond. 
But where "beyond?" With a bunch of 
purple flowers he had plucked, the Essene 
pointed to the country over Jordan, the plain 
of Moab. The slaves forded the river and 
sought Jesus in vain, toiling breathlessly up 
the rough tracks to the cliffs where the sin- 
ister Citadel of Malcaur raises its head. At 
Jacob's Well they met a great caravan at rest 
that was carrying into Egypt myrrh, spices, 
and balm of Gilead. and the camel drivers, 
as they drew, out the water in their leather 
buckets, told the slaves of Obed how in 
Gadara, at the new moon, a wonderful 
Rabbi, greater than David or Isuah, had 
torn seven devils from the breast of a weaver- 
woman, and how at his voice a man, whose 
head had been cut off by the robber Barab- 
bas, had risen from the tomb, and gone back 
to his garden. The slaves, still hopeful, 
straightway mounted in haste by the Pil- 
grim's Way to Gadara, that city of lofty 
toners, and further on still to the Springs of 
Amalha. But that very morning, foUowed 
by a crowd singing and waving branches of 
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THE SWEET 

mimosa, Jesos had embarked on the lake in 
a fishing smack, and made his wa^ under 
sail towards Magdala. And the slaves of 
Obed, disheartened, passed the ford again 
by the Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob. 
One day, as they trod the country of Roman 
Judea, their sandals torn with the long ways, 
they crossed a sombre Pharisee, mounted on 
a mule, who was ratuming to Ephralm. 
With devout reverence they stopped the 
man of the Law. Had he met, perchance, 
this new Prophet of Galilee who, like a God 
walkingthe earth, sowed miracles as he went i 
The hooked face of (he Pharisee darkened 
in every furrow, and his wrath resounded 
like a proud drum. "Ohl pagan slaves and 
blasphemers I Where have ye heard of 
prophets or miracles out of Jerusalem? 
Only Jehovah in His Temple is mighty. 
IgnoranI men and impostors come out of 
Galilee 1 " 

And as the slaves recoiled before his raised 
fist wrapped round with sacred couplets, the 
forious doctor leapt from his mule and with 
stones from the road pelted the slaves of 
Obed, howling Racca I Racca I and all the 
ritual curses. The slaves fled to Enganim, 
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and great was the sorrow of Obed because 
his flocks nere djing and his vineyards were 
scorched, and all the time, cadiant like the 
dawn behind the mountains, the fame of 
Jesus of Galilee, consoling and full of EKvine 
promises, grew and increased. 

At that time a Roman Centurion, named 
Publius Septimus, had command of the fort 
which dominates the valley of Cesarea as 
far as the city and the sea. A rough man 
and a veteran of Tiberius' campaign against 
the Parlhians, Publius had grown rich with 
prizes and plunder during the revolt of 
Samaria. He owned mines in Attica, and 
enjoyed, as a supreme favour of the Gods, 
the friendship of Flaccus, the Imperial 
Legale in Syria, But a sorrow gnawed hb 
boundless prosperity, even as a worm gnaws 
a very succulent fruit. His only daughter, 
dearer to him than life and fortune, was 
pining away with a slow subtle of malady 
which escaped even the wisdom of the 
doctors and magicians whom he sent to 
consult at Tyre and Sidon. White and sad 
like the moon in a cemetery, uncomplaining, 
wiih pallid smiles for her father, she grew 
weaker and more frail as she sat on the 
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high esplanade of the fort under an awning, 
and stretched her sad dark eyes with longing 
regret over the blue of the Tyriati Sea by 
which she had sailed from luly in a rich 
galley. Now and then, at her side, a 
legionary between the battlements Mmed an 
arrow carelessly aloft and pierced a great 
eagle as it flew with serene wing in the 
nitilant sky. The daughter of Septimus 
followed the bird for a moment as it turned 
over* and over until it crashed dead on the 
rocks, then with a sigh, sadder and more 
pale, begui once more to gaze at the sea. 
Now Septimus, having heard the merchants 
of Cborazim tell of this wonderful Rabbi 
whose power over the Spirits was such that 
he cured the dai^ (roubles of the soul, 
despatched three decuria of soldiers with 
orders to search for him through Galilee 
and in all the cities of Decapolis as far aa 
the coast and up to Ascalon. The soldiers 
put up their shields in the canvas bagst 
fixed boughs of the olive tree in their 
helmets, and hurriedly departed, their iron- 
shod sandals resounding on the basalt 
slabs of the Roman road which cuts the 
whole Tetrarchate of Herod from Cesarea 
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to the Lake. At night their arms shone 
out on the tops of the hiUs amid the waving 
flames of the torches they bore aloft. By 
daj the]' invaded the homesteads, searched 
through the thickest apple orchards, and 
drove the points of their lances into the 
haystacks, and the frightened women, to 
appease them, hastened in with cakes- of 
honey, new figs, and bowls full of wine, 
which they drank at one draught as they sat 
in the shade of the sycamores. In this way 
they traversed Lower Galilee — but of the 
Rabbi all they found was his bright track is 
the hearts of the people. Wearied with 
futile marching, and suspecting that the 
Jews were concealing their wonder-worker 
lest the Ramans should avail themselves of 
his superior magic, they let loose a tumult 
of anger as they passed throught the pious 
subject-land. At the entrance to bridges 
they stopped the Pilgrims, shouting the 
name of the Rabbi, tearing the veils from 
the virgins' faces, and, at the hour when 
pitchers are filled at the cisterns, they 
invaded the narrow streets of towns, pene- 
trated into the Synagogues and beat sacri^ 
legioasly with their sword hilts on the 
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Thebahs — the holy Arks of cedar which 
enclosed the Sacred Books. In the environs 
of Hebion they dragged (he Hennits by the 
beard from their caves to draw from them 
the name of the desert or palm grove where 
the Rabbi was hid, and two Phcenician 
merchants who were coming from Joppa 
with a cargo of malobatrum, and who had 
never heard the name of Jesus, paid one 
hundred drachmas for this crime to each 
Decurion. And now the peasantry, and 
even the wild shepherds of Idumea who 
bring in the white beasts for the Temple, 

they saw the arms of the violent band 
glittering at some turn of the road ; while 
from the edge of the terraces the old women 
shook the ends of their dishevelled hair like 
bags, and flung iU-luck at them, invokmg 
the vengeance of Elias. In this tumult 
they wandered as far as Ascalon, but failed 
to find Jesus, and returning along the coast 
they buried their sandals in the burning 
sands. One morning near Cesarea, as thef 
were marching in a valley, they caught sight 
of a dark green grove of laurels on a hill, 
among which the degant bright portico of a 
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temple shown white in its retirement. An 
old man of long white beard, crowned with 
laurel leaves, clothed in a saffron tunic and 
holding a short three-stringed lyre, was 
gravely awaiting the rising of the sun on the 
marble steps. Down below, the soldiers 
waved a branch of olive and shouted to the 
priest. Did he know a new Prophet who 
had arisen in Galilee and who was so clever 
in mitacles that he raised the dead to life, 
and changed water into wine > Quietly 
extending his arms, the serene old man 
cried out over the dewy verdure of the 
valley — "Ye Romans, believe ye that 
prophets appear working miracles in Galilee 
or Judea ? How can a barbarian alter the 
order established by Zeus? Magicians and 
soothsayers are pedlars who murmur empty 
words to snatch an alms from simple folk. 
Without the permission of the Immortals, 
not a withered branch can faU from the 
tree, not a dry leaf be shaken. There are 
no prophets, no miracles. . ■ . The Delphic 
Apollo alone knoweth the secret of things ! " 
Slowly then, with heads cast down as 
after a defeat, the soldiers returned to the 
fortress of Cesarea, and great was the despair 
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of Septimus because his daughter was dying, 
and no complaint did she utter, but gazed 
as she lay there at the Tyrian Sea, and all 
the while the fame of Jesus, the healer of 
lingering maladies, grew ever fresher and 
more consoling, like the afternoon breeze 
that blows from Hermon and revives and 
lifts the drooping lilies in the gardens. 

Now between Enganim and Cesarea, in a 
wretched hut sunk in Che cleft of a hillock, 
there Uved at this time a widow, the most 
miserable of all the women in Israel. Her 
only son, a. little boy crippled in every part, 
had passed from the lean breasis at which 
she had suckled him to ihe lags of a rotting 
mattress, where he had lain starving and 
groaning now seven years. And her, too, 
sickness had shrivelled within her never- 
changed rags until she was darker and more 
contorted than an uprooted vine. And, over 
the twain, misery had grown thick as the 
mould over broken potsherds lost in a desert. 
Even the oil in their red day lamp had long 
since dried up, and neither seed nor crust 
was left in Ihe painted chest. In the sum- 
mer, their goat had died for lack of pasture ; 
next, the fig-tree m the garden ceased to 
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bear. So fsu' were they from an inhabited 
place that no alms of bread or honej ever 
entered their door. Herbs plucked in the 
fissures of ihe locks and cooked without 
salt were all that nourished those creatures 
of God in the Chosen Land where even 
birds of ill omen had enough and to 

One day a beggar entered the hul and 
shared his wallet with the sorrowing mother, 
and as he sat for a moment at the hearth- 
stone and scratched the wounds in his legs, 
he told of the great hope of the afflicted, 
this Rabbi who had appeared in Galilee and 
of one loaf in a basket made seven, and 
how he loved all little children and dried all 
tears, and promised the poor a great and 
luminous kingdom of more abundance than 
the Court of Solomon. The woman lis- 
tened with famished eyes. And this sweet 
Rabbi, this hope of the sorrowful, where 
was he to be found ? The beggar sighed. 
Ah, this sweet Rabbi 1 Howmanyhadlonged 
for him and been disappointed I His fame 
WIS going over alt Judea like the sun that 
leaves not even a stretch of old wall without 
its blessed rays, yet only those fortunate 
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ones chosen of his will could gain a sight of 
his tail countenance. 

Obed, the rich, had sent his slaves 
through out all Galilee to search for Jesus 
and bring him with promises to Enganim ; 
Septimus, the powerful, had despatched his 
soldiers as far as the sea coosl to find Jesus 
and conduct him by his orders to Cesarea. 
As he wandered and begged his bread on 
many a road, he had met the slaves of Obed 
and then the legionaries of Septimus. And 
all had returned like beaten men, their san- 
dals torn, without having discovered the 
wood or city, hovel or palace, where Jesus 

The evening was falling. The beggar 
took ap his staff and descended by the hard 
track between the heather and the rocks, 
while the mother returned to her comer 
more cast down and desolate than before. 
And then in a murmur, weaker than the 
brush of a wing, her little son begged his 
mother to bring faim this Rabbi who loved 
even the poorest little children and healed 
even the longest sicknesses. The mother 
claapcd his tangled head and said : 

" Oh, my son t How canst thou ask me 
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to leave thee and set out on the road in 
search of the Rabbi of GaUlee ? Obed u 
rich and hath slaves, and m vain they sought 
Jesus over hills, and through sandy plains 
from Choraiim to the Country of Moab. 
Septimus is mighty and bath s(51diers, yet in 
vain they hunted for Jesus from Hebron to 
the sea I How canst thou ask me to leave 
thee ? Jesus is afar off, and our grief abid- 
etb with us within these walls and imprisons 
us between them. And were I to meet with 
him, how should I persuade Ihia longed-for 
Rabbi, for whom the rich and mighty sigh, 
to come down from city to city as far as this 
solitude in order to cure such a poor little 
impotent od such a ragged mattress I " 

But tbe child, with two long tears on its 
thin little face, murmured: "Mother, Jesus 
loveth all tbe little ones. And I am still so 
small and have such a heavy sickness and 
should so like to be cured 1 " To which the 
mother sobbing : " child of mine how can I 
leave thee ) The roads of Galilee are long, 
and the pity of men is short. So ragged, 
so limping, so sorrowful am I, thai even the 
dogs would bark at me from the homestead 
doors. None would give ear to my mes- 
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sage, none would showme the dwelUng-pUce 
of the sweel Rabbi, And, my child I per^ 
haps Jesus is dead, for not even the rich or 
the mightji meet with him. Heaven sent 
him. Heaven hath taken him away. And 
with him the hopes of the sorrowful have 
died for ever." The child raised his trem- 
bling little hands from out of his dark rags 
and murmured: "Mother, I WEUit to see 

And imme^tety, opening the door slowly 
and smiling, Jesus said to the Child : " I am 
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(aid Chiial hlmielf , " an ii«rit and life ; what I 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 

Not condensHtiona or abstracis or extracts, 
but complete articles, reproduced without 
change from Ihe leading English quarterlies, 
monthlies and weeklies, by Ihe ablest writeis, 
on the most timely and important subjects, 
go to the making of 
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A 64-plK wcFkly manzinc, published At U04toa 
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lar. Srw subKrilsen who' mbKiibe now for ih.! year 
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literature. These it giTes without atiridgnient, aod it 
covert gvcTf department of though I and activilr. 
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READER TO HAVE A COPY 
OF CURRENT LITERATURE 

fouaded seventeen years ago by Frederic M. 
Somers, but which now under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Edward J. Wheeler, is rapidly 
gaining in interest and value. If you ever 
loved the earlier numbers of the magazine you 
will be delighted with it now. It retains the 
best of its former features with a broadened 
scope covering Politics, Science, Industry, 
Literature, Religion, Art and the Drama. 

We will send a copy to any reader of The 
Bibelot who mentions this advertisement in 
making the request 
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STUDIO 

THE LEADING ART MAGAZINE 



The Inter national Studio keeps its readers 
informed with every current feature of merit in art in 
America and throughout the world. 

The I ntbr national Studio is illuatrated abun- 
dantly every month. Its unsurpassed plates are done 
in color, lithography, mezzotint, tint, photogravure 
and half-tone. 

Bookbinding and kindred arts a frequent feature. 
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1\% Little gools of Prater 

Bt AURIBI, STROBB 



SoDie one vho hu "entered in*' sends back to ua this tiuinriiif 
praTer book, and to seize its tpiril and walk in the light of it 

wreath endi the toiltoine itiuigie in the hero's path. Meame 
the bright itBined in this one icfleclian tor the wearrannrof 
the unsuccessful; "He is to rejoice with exceeding great jc^ 
whaplucka the fruit of Ilia p1ulliD£» but hla the divioe anoul- 
ing who watched aibd waited, and toiled, and prayed, and failed 
^4Dd can yel be glad/' 

Nuggets of pure gold abound in this mine of the mind which 
Ibe^lorinusauthorhasopeliEd forus. To Kek it onl swUiIt 
aiMl nsolve iu peat wealth lor himself should be the glad 

TI)e Japanese Tloral Calendar 
By BRNnaT Ci^nnitNT, n. A. 

Tl)e Hapoteon n^tl) 

By HfiNRU R. eVAN3 

ConDining a reprint Dl "7bc Grand Erratum," the noD-eiu- 
tence of tfapoleon proved, by Jbak-Baptistb Perbs, and an 
mtroduclion by Da. PaulCibus, "Condae, well studied in 
hlitoria I tources, and thoughtful in its estimate of human end- 
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Womanhood in Art 

m^OMMa nf lit Ciar : Sitlint (MadoaM. Esstyt in l^tr- 
prclalimi. Bj PuBBB EsTiLLB Spalding. IlluilrtUd. 

Un oU-iir/i *^. mti diinratiimi bj H. iM. Sidul. 

giU tBp. &'((, lo3i X ^H i„cb.,. A bjIjW. .xumpll „f 

II ii the effort ol art to nIaK ilKll to life in leimi of 

and enduniMX. There ii a philosophy of each which mikei 
the one choose lor ita iDDtiTcs eitemal grace aibd reality ; 
the oiher define its privileges and duties by current Rain 
oc Ion. 

But there is a nobler inlerpreBlion ol life than that 
which eon«iiis itself BOlely with the fleetiDi thin^ which 
muiI be borne and done ; and of art than Ibc repreacnla- 
tion of an ephemeral charm or incident. Such a conception 

It is with such AH underRlanditig lA the fimctions and 
reflpDDflibiiiwa of an and with a keen appreciaiion of the 
service which the Evnius of ancient and modem times has 
rendeied the women of the present day, that Iheie essys 
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In fiHir bcaudlul Tolumes. entill<a Songs o' Cberr, Child 
Rhymei, Love Lirics and Farm Rhynxi, have be«D pab- 
liihnl the fivoriic Riley porms, pmtu»ly illuilntal bv 
Will Vawur and William liuckingham Dyer. 

are piinled on heavy plate paper and are bound in ailk-fin- 
idled dolh (tamped nilh gold. Fuuc volumes, price.Ss.oD. 

Oil R SPECIAL OrFER 
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PHE-ADELPHIA. 
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Sunn Thh CoHsmvATOR lucps 1 high place in my ngatd 

OirtoWC. among American publications. I wish all the great 
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